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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 





The next day the assembly chose asits President, 


Aietascam Unaen, oe Aapota- M. Bocuez, of Paris, the candidate of the moderate 
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Above and Below. 

BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Mighty river, oh! mighty river, 
Rolling in ebb and flow for ever 
Through the city so vast and old; 
Through massive bridges—by domes and spires, 
Crowned with the smoke of a myriad fires; 
City of majesty, power and gold ; 
Thou lovest to float on thy waters dull 
The white-winged fleets so beautiful, 
And the lordly steamers speeding along, 
Wind-defying, and swift and strong ; 
Thou bearest them all on thy, motherly breast, 
Laden with riches, at trade’s behest— 
Bounteous trade, whose wine and corn 
Stock the garner and fill the horn, 
Who gives us luxury, joy and pleasure, 
Stintless, sumless, out of measure— 
Thou art a rich and a mighty river, 
Rolling in ebb and flow for ever. 

















Doleful river, oh! doleful river, 

Pale on thy breast the moonbeams quiver, 
Through the city so drear and cold— 

City of sorrows hard to bear, 

Of guilt, injustice and despair— 

City of miseries untold; 

Thou hidest below, in thy treacherous waters, 
The death-cold forms of beauty’s daughters ; 
The corses pale of the young and sad— 

Of the old whom sorrow has goaded mad— 
Mothers of babes that cannot know 

The sires that left them to their wo— 

Women forlorn,and men that run 

The race of passion, and die undone— 

Thou takest them all in thy careless wave, 
Thou givest them all a ready grave; 

Thou art a black and doleful river, 

Rolling in ebb and flow forever. 


- 


In ebb and flow for ever and ever— 

Se rolls the world, thou murky river, 

So rolls the tide, above and below; 

Above, the rower impels his boat ; 

Below, with the current the dead men float; 
The waves may smile in the sunny glow, =~ 
While above, in the glitter, and pomp, and glare, 
The flags of the vessels flap the air ; 

But below, in the silent under-tide, 

The waters vomit the wretch that died ; 

Above, the sound of the music s wells, 

From the passing ship, from the city bells; 
From below there cometh a gurgling breath, 
As the desperate diver yields to death; 

Above and below the waters go, 

Bearing their burden of joy or wo ; 

Rolling along, thou mighty river, 

In ebb and fow for ever and ever. 
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day was celebrated as a festival in Paris. 
was announced by firing of cannon—the population 
were in the streets in gala dresses, and every thing | 
announced the formal beginning of the new era. 


About seven hundred deputies were present, and as | 


many spectators as the vast edifice, erected within six 
weeks, especially for the use of the Assembly, could 
contain. The members of the Provisional Governmeat 
ectered at a little past one o’clock in the afternoon ; | 
the President, the venerable Duront, del’Eure led by 
Lous Buanc. They were welcomed enthusiastically 
and the President ascending the tribune opened the | 
Assembly in a speech, whose brevity contrasts well 
With the prolix oration which an American would have 
been apt to make on the occasion. He said that the 
things to be done were to found the republican govern- 
ment andprovide for an organization of labor. He was 
ae by a unanimous shout of Vive La Repub- 
igae. 

Some preliminary business having been accom- 
Piished, @ discussion arises as to whether the de- 
putes shall take the oath of allegiance to the republic. 
This is cut short by General Cevrrais who tells the 
‘sembly that the crowd without desire to see the as- 
semby and the Provisional Government upon the} 
baleoay and steps in front of the building. They go! 
re there—two hundred thousand men fill the place : | 
ee on of the assembly stand upon the steps and | 

vernment upon the balcony above them. As 
*ne voice the ery ascends Vive la Republique ! 
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wig-Holstin, was celebrated at Berlin with great re- 
The National Assembly of the Frencn Repvstic | 
was convened on Thursday the 4th of May. The) 


e . 4. » ° 
emhusiasm is indeseribable. We shall not attempt| ry citizen of the empire to be eligible. 


the assembly, and there are even many professed mon- 
archists among its numbers. We are happy to believe 
that our friend Vicror Consiperant, also, has a seat, 
being elected from the department of Loiret. 

As to the character of the constitution which the 
assembly will form there are many speculations. It is 
said that the legislative power will be confined to a 
single Chamber with a President endowed with the 
veto as acheck upon it. The latest rumor is that 
a triumvirate has been agreed upon as a compromise 
between the moderates and the ultra democrats, and 
Dupont, del’/Eure, Lamartrne and Lepru Roturn are 
to be Consuls. This is not very likely, 


The election has not passed off so quietly in other 
partsof the country as in Paris. The democrats, en- 
raged at their defeat, have refused to acknowledge the 
validity of the result, and in one or two cases have 
seized and destroyed the ballot boxes. -At Rouen the 
insurgents came in collision with the military force and 
were not put down without several being shot. At 
Limoges the authorities have not suppressed the rising, 
but have been suppressed themselves. A Committee 
of Public Safety has been organized there and thus the 
Revolution is revolutionized. We hear of no excesses 
in consequenee. What measures the Government 
will adopt to bring Limoges back to order, remain to 
be seen. 

War between France and Austria is inevitable, and 
a rumor was prevalent at Paris on the 4th, that the 
army of the Alps had been ordered into Savoy on its 
way to repel the Austrians from Northern Italy where 
they are pressing the Lombards and Charles Albert,and 
are doubtless ere this once more in possession of Venice. 
This rumor was contradicted the next day, but it had 
a certain truth nevertheless. It only anticipated what 
we think cannot fail to take place, very shortly. War 
with Germany is also anticipated on account of Po- 
land, and a vast sum of money has been asked by the 
Government for war purposes. Where France is to 
get this money is not yet clear. 

[reLanp is in the same condition as before. A riot 
has taken place at Limerick, at which Suitx O’Brien 
and Mr. Mritcuet were beset by the mob, whom they 
came to address, and compelled to escape as they could. 
This was given out as a conflict between Young Ire- 
land and the Old Repeal party, between the advocates 
of physical and moral foree. The repealers of both 
parties deny this, and say that the row was caused by 
the spies and agents of the Government. Any way, 
it has resulted Well for the Irish cause, for it has pro- 
duced a formal union of the ‘two parties. It is to be 
hoped that they will stay united. 

In Enetanp the House of Commons have passed 
the Jewish Disabilities with an ease which owes some- 
thing to recent impulses. Before the French Revolu- 
tion a very violent and obstinate opposition to its pas- 
sage was expected. The New Referm Movement is 
gaining ground rapidly. The Chartists are holding 
meetings. . 

The German Republican legion has been defeated 
in Baden, and there is now no armed insurrection in 
Germany. Still there is no quiet, there agitation and 
uncertainty prevail. The war with Denmark has suc- 
ceeded to some extent in turning the attention of the 
people away from their own affairs. The success of 
the Prussian army in driving the Danes out of Schles- 


joicing. There was a grand review of troops on the 
occasion, and at the theatre the news was received 


Its dawn} witha spontaneous burst of satisfaction, audience and 


actors joined in singing ‘ Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland. What acommentary onthe war! The 
noble words of that song were never made to be 
chanted over a battle field where fifteen hundred men 
of the same race, brothers of one family, lay cold in 
their gore. 

A plan for the Constitution of Germany has been 
submitted to the Diet at Frankfort. It proposes to ad- 
mit each State as an independent member of the 
Empire. The central Government to have the regu- 
lation of the national representation of Germany, and 
its States in foreign countries, embracing the right of 
treaties and diplomatic relations ; the right of declar- 
ing peace or war ; the army, fortresses, navy, customs, 
postal department, canals, railways, patents, currency, 
weights, measures, and all revenues proceeding from 
customs, post office, and other taxes. The Govern- 
ment to be vested in a hereditary Emperor, who shal! 
reside at Frankfort-on-the-Maine and an Imperial 
Diet. The Emperor to be inviolable and irresponsible, 
to appoint officers of the army, navy, the foreign offi- 
cers of the militia, foreign ministers, counts, &c., and 
to discharge all the functions of supreme chief. The 
Diet to consist of two Chambers; the higher of 200 
members embracing the reigning princes or their sub- 
stitutes; the lower of deputies chosen for six years by 
all the people over 21, and not under condemnation for 
crime ; one third to be returned every two years ; one 
deputy to be returned for every 100,000 souls and eve- 
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ture, the plan goes on to state the rights of the people, 
as follows: 

“ The independence of the tribunals, the permanent ap- 
pointment of Judges, unless in virtu eof a sentence, oral 
and public debates in Courts of Justice, with trial by 
Jury in all criminal and political offences. Equality of 
all classes as regards the charges of the State and of the 
comunes, and elegibility to office. The establishment of a 
National Guard. The free right of assembling, under re- 
serve of a law against an abuse of the same. e unlim- 
ited right of petition, both as regards private individuals 
and corporations. The freedom of the press, free from 
all censorship, privileges, and caution money. The ihvio- 
lability of the secrecy of letters. The guarantee against 
arbitrary arrests and domiciliary visits. The — ofjem- 
igration. The right of selecting a profession and to study 
at home as well as abroad. Religious liberty and free- 
dom of conscience in public and private worship.” 


The war with Denmark is nearly in statu quo; no 
battles of any moment having been fought since our 
last advices. It is said on the one hand, that England 
has offered her mediation : on the other that Denmarg, 
Swepen, and Russia, have formed an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive, and that the entrance of the Prussian 
troops into Denmark will be the signal for the break- 


ing out of a general war. There is little danger of 


this. The Prussian army, we presume, will do nothing 
more than occupy Holstein. 

Potanp is quiet under Nicholas, agitated and threat- 
ening under Austria,and in open and furious revolt under 
Prussia. In Posen the most dreadful excesses are com- 
mitted by the armed peasantry, and the efforts of the 
Prussian Generals to put them down are as yet fruit- 
less. Withscythes for their weapons, they ravage the 
country in guerrilla bands, and exercise the extremest 
hostility against the German inhabitants. Of the re-or- 
ganization of Poland, about which much has already 
been said, we now hear something more. Nicholas 
designs, according to the report, to restore to his part 
the constitution and government which it had befgre 
the revolution of 1830; that is to say, it is to be made 
an independent kingdom, with a son of Nicholas for 
its monarch, instead of a part of the Russian Empire. 
With regard to the design of Prussia in the reconstruc- 
tion of Posen we have nothing new except the earnest 
protest of Prince Czartoryski, who declares that so far 
from a restoration of Poland to her nationality being 
in view, the design is only to divide her anew. About 
the Austrian intentions towards that share of Poland, 
we have nothing further. 

While the Poles of Posen are waging war against 
theirGerman neighbors, we see a similar movement 
springing up in Bonemia. There nothing but expul- 
sion and extermination are breathed against all that 
have not Sclavonian blood in their veins. At the same 
time word is brought from Russia of a gigantic design 
on the part of Nicholas. He aims, it is said, to form 
the whole Sclavonic race into one confederation with 
himee!as their Emperor, and to open upon the great 
Tentonic family a grand contest for supremacy. Per- 
haps he entertains such a plan; possibly he may ac- 
complish it.. But wecan much more readily believe 
in the conception than the execution of such a scheme. 

From Ausrria there is nothing of importance, ex- 
cept some rumor of a design on the part of the Empe- 
ror to withdraw from the German Confederation. 

In Iraty the Austrians are regaining their lost 
ground. They have Venice in their power, as we said 
above, and are pressing Charles Albert and the Lom- 
bards. It would not be surprising to hear by the next 
arrival that they were once more in Milan. The Si- 
cilians retain their independence, though the King of 
Naples has declared war against them. They have 
sent ambassadors to France, England, and some other 
powers, to procure the recognition of their newly as- 
serted freedom. 

It israther striking to notice the position of the 
Swiss government at the present crisis. Some few 
months since it was the pioneer of the liberal move- 
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all, There wasa hole in the ridge of the roof, but 
much oftener out of the side for the escape of the smoke ; 
and sometimes this hole was in the wall instead of the 
roof ; sometimes neither chimney nor window was to 
be seen, but the smoke was rolling out of the door. 
Pigs, geese, hens, and asses, were walkingin and out 
of the houses, as coolly asthe people. By almost every 
cabin were two goats with their legs tied, and yoked 
together bya cord. They were the cows of these par- 
ticular families. Then there were several enormous 
| black and white pigs basking on the dunghill, which is, 
throughout Ireland, placed plump before the door; or 
they were wallowing in its wetter depths. Besides 
these creatures, there was sure to be a little dog with 
a little clog hung round his neck, This I was told was 
| instead of a muzzle, and was required by the police, as 
| the clog is supposed, if the dog run, to get between his 
legs, and impede his motions ; but it is commonly tied 
up so cleverly short, that it is no inconvenience at all, 
| and the dog generally rushes out to have a look at the 
passing car, and then goes and lies down with great 
satisfaction, no doubt persuaded that he has rendered 
a great public service, and driven horse, car and trav- 
eller quite away from the village. 

Besides these canine guardians of the peace, two or 
three policemen were, as everywhere in Ireland, gen- 
erally in sight, in close jacket and trousers of olive 
green, with broad, black belts round their waists witha 
| large gilt buckle, a little box like a cartouche box, and 
| a bayonet appended. Overonedoor in each village 
was invariably a black board like a little coffin lid with 
a. crown upon a cypher, and surrounded by the words, 
Potice Station. 

Rags and dirt became more plentiful at every step. 
There was a most amazing display of trousers without 
legs ; waistcoats without buttons ; and coats which are 
not patched, they are a matting of patches, all loose at 
one end ; being a, rude imitation of feathers. The 
| true Irishman in his grey frieze short, bob-tailed coat, 
breeches, (he is faithful to breeches in spite of all 
changes,) and his funny little hat with narrow and 
slouched brim, was there in abundance. The old wo- 
men swarmed round us, at every stopping, and prom- 
| ised heaven and earth to usfora halfpenny. “ Grope 
out the cepper, your honor, and the Lord surround you 
with his blessings. Drop us a little sixpence or a little 
fourpenny bit, and we'll divide it faithfully, and the 
the childer will be a praying for you as they peel the 
taties. Divide the money, your honor, and the Lord 
divide heaven with ye.”—* Now don’t be a pushing 
me wid my poor arm,” said a woman at one place to 
a man at her elbow, showing an arm wrapped in ban- 
| dage no doubt to excite pity, and the thing said to 
catch your attention,—“ I’m not pushing you,” said the 
man ; “ No, I know ye ai’nt,” replied the woman with 
the politeness of a Frenchwoman, ‘but I am only 
afeard lest ye should.” “ Indulge your fatherly feelings 
towards the poor babby whose father’s at sea,” exclaim- 
ed another, holding up a child towards one of the pas- 
sengers, “I have nothing,” replied the gentleman, 
“and out of nothing, nothing can come.” ‘The Lord 
| created the world out of nothing, your honor,” replied 
the quick-witted woman. “But I’m not the Lord,” 
said the traveller. ‘“ Your honor’s one of the Lord’s 
creation.” “And so are you,” retorted the man, “ and 
if that gives you any power of creating something out 
of nothing, why don’t you create a penny and not bo- 
ther me for it?” “I’m nocoiner, your honor.” “ Nor 
I either,” added the traveller. ‘“ Oh! yes, your honor, 
you can coin the siiver out of the gold, and the copper 
out of the silver, very aisy !” 

The coach rolled of, and it was well, for the travel- 
ler had found his'match. Instead of the old women 
whom we left behind, we now passed young ones walk- 
ing along the road with their cloaks, not upon their 
shoulders, but upon their heads, and with dirty bare 
feet, which made one query whether they washed 
them before going to bed, if they ever do go to bed. 

Such were the scenesthat continued to present them- 
selves in the villages; the country little enclosed and 
less cultivated ; very fertile, but farmed in a most slov- 
enly manner. It seemed to want every human assis- 
tance that land can want ; draining, fencing, planting, 
ploughing, weeding, and often manuring. In general, 
however, there were abundant crops, but nobody seem- 
ed the better for it. Amid occasional displays of har- 
vests and potatoes, there were abundance of what may 
| be called capital pigsties, but very wretched houses; a 
land of rags and cabins, of weeds, thistles, rag-wort 
and rushes, which prosper unmolested 

Weil, through sucha country I advanced towards 
Edgeworthstown. To make the way more cheerful, 
however, we had a jolly Irish coachman, who did not 
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ment in Europe. Now it stands doubtful and hesita- | let his tongue have much rest the whole of the time. 


ting, and has not even yet recognized the French Re- 


| public 


From the other countries we believe there is nothing 
worthy of special remark. 





From Hewitt’s Journal. 
Visit to Edgeworthstown.—Miss Edgeworth. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 





| He praised the country, the people, everything. His 
| horses, —“ Aint they natecattle now? Aint they good 
jboysnow? That’s a fire large horse now—and that’s 
| a good dale to say—there are so many fine horses in 
| Ireland.” In the next village that we should arrive at, 
| he assured me, who, he saw was an Englishman, that 
‘the young women wee the very handsomest in all Ire- 
land ; and in the next the very best natured fellows in 
the whole land, andso on. Asa country girl passed 


| us—“ Faith, is’nt she there a fine little darling? Ould 


EpcEWORTHSTOWN lies in the county of Longford, | Ireland is proud of her pretty girls, any how.” The 


about sixty-six miles W. N. W. of Dublin. 
place was not far out of my way, in the autumn of 1845, 


when | visited Laracor, the one-time residence of Swift 
and Lismore,“ The Deserted Village” of Goldsmith, 


I halted there for the night, in order to have the pleas- 
ure of seeing Miss Edgeworth. My way by the cele- 
brated Hill of Tara, and the old town of Trim, led me 
amongst some of the most venerable ruins and renown- 
ed antiquities of Ireland. These I do not here pause | 
to notice. A few miles’ drive from Trim, in a car 

brought me out upon the highway from Dublin to 





As this | country-houses that we passed, which were few, were 


the very finest in all Ireland, and the inhabitants the 
most affluent. If you asked why these rich people did 
not enclose the wastes, and drain them. “Oh! what 
were the poor people to do for peats then?” If you 
objected to the rank crops of ragwortsin the pastures, 
he assured you that it was capital farming—the grass 
grew so in the shade of the ragworts. In fact, he was 
a regular Irish optimist. Everything was the best in 
the world 

Then he and some of the passengers amused them- 


After laying degenerated fromstone to mud. 


Longford, where I met the mail as I had agreed, and | selves with matches at counting the living objects on 
mounting it, soon found myself leaving the cultivated | each side of the road for a certain distance—a rook, 
country, and advancing into a somewhat dreary, level | an ass, or an old Woman, reckoning one, a sheep three, 
and boggy one. From about nine in the morning till | a horse orcow five, and soon. It was wonderful what 
three in the afternoon our drive continued through this | merriment and interest they contrived to extract out of 
kind of country. The farther we went the more /rish | this. We came toa milestone that was broken in two. 
it became. The country in the immediate neighbor- |“ Ah! see what some evil-disposed person has done 
hood of Dublin was varied and beautiful. Farther on | now!” exclaimed the witty whip, “that is the eighth 
jt was more monotonous, but stil! well-farmed and cul- | milestone to ,and the villain has broken it 
tivated, with decent farming villages, and fine trees. | in two, and made sixteen of it, and we shall have dou- 
| But now the whole landscape became bare moorland, | ble the distance to go!” 
and extremely flatand uninteresting The cottages} And then he told stories We may take one asa 


They then got to | Specimen. Some Irish reapers bound for England pas- 
} 


‘0 picure it. Our anaes , 
it. readers may imagine for themselves. | down the bases and functions of the Courts of Judica- | have wicker-work chimneys, and then no chimneys at | sing us, I asked whether it were true that on their re- 
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e es | 
turn from the expedition the people of one vicinity | 
would entrust their collective gains to one man to bring | 


over? “Oh, no!” said he, “don’t believe,it. It is 
hard trusting any one inthis world. A priest going | 
along one Sunday on the road, saw a boy in a very rag- 
ged dress sitting dangling his feet in the water of a 
brook that ran by it. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the good father, “ what makes 
you sit there to-day, and why don’t you go to the chap- 
el?” 

“Tt is because I’m not just fit tobe seen there, be- 
cause of the raggedness of my clothes,” said the 
boy. 

fe And who may your parents be, and what are they 
doing that they don’t see you better clad,.and a going 
to the chapel ona Sunday |” 

“] can’t exaetly say,” replied the boy, “ what they 
may be doing just now, because they have been dead 
some years, and I get along as well as I can without 
them.” 

« But you should not neglect going to chapel,” said 
the priest, “and if youare ashamed of your clothes, 
why, I would have you get up betimes in the morning, 
and step into the chapel when nobody is there and say 
your prayers, and depend upon it God will be drop- 
ping something or other in your way.” 

So the boy thanked his reverence for his advice, and 
prom’sed to follow it. Sometime after, as the priest 
was going the same way, he saw the same boy, but 
now very much altered in appearance ; and being very 
well dressed. 

“ Well, my boy, did you follow my advice, and do 
you go now to chapel ?” 

“ Ah! bless your reverence,” replied the lad, “ that 
I did, indeed, and I wish I had seen you years before, 
for it wasthe best day of my life when I did see 
you.” 

“ How was that?” asked the priest. 

“ Why, God bless your reverence! I got up early in 
the morning, as you advised me, and went away to the 
chapel, and as I did not want to be seen, I slipped in 
quietly and got behind the door, and began to say my 
prayers, and sure enough, it was just as your reverence 
said it would be—Providence was after dropping some- 
thing in my way directly. When I first went in, there 
was nobody there, but presently there came a blind man 
and he put his head into the chapel and said, ‘ is any- 
body here ’ and when nobody answered, for I kept 
quite still, for I would see what Providepce would be 
after, the blind man entered and made his way toa 
seat, and began saying his prayers. And presently 
another blind man came and put in his head, and said, 
‘is anybody here?’ And the first blind man answer- 
ed and said, ‘ there is nobody but me, and I am blind.’ 
And with that the second blind man entered and made 
his way to the first blind man, and sate down by his 
side, and they began to talk. And the one blind man 
asked the other how long he had been blind, and he 
said ‘ eighteen years.’ 

“« Eighteen years! that isa very long time, why, 
you must have saved a power of money in all that 
time.’ 

“« Nay,’ replied the first man, ‘not so much as you 
would think—bad has been my best luck. I have only 
saved £10, and I have it stitched into my cap here, 
lest any one should steal it.’ 

“* And that is very odd, i’faith, said the second man, 
‘ for I have been blind only six years, and I have saved 
just £10 too, and I have it stitched into my cap here, 
that nobody may steal it.’ 

“ And with that your reverence,” said the boy, J 
saw that all your reverence had said was the truth ; and 
that Providence had dropped something in my way 
immediately. So I up and went softly up to the men, 
and took each his cap away out of his hand, and made 
for the door. Butoh! the two blind men but they 
were astonished,and they seized each other by the 
throat, and one said, ‘ O ye thief of the world! but ye 
have stolen my cap and my money from me!’ and the 
other said, ‘ Nay, ye thief of the world! but ye have 
stolen my cap and my money!’ And to it they went 
like furies, and when the people came into the chapel 
they found them rolling on the floor together, and 
screaming that the one had robbed the other, and the 
other had robbed the one——but no caps nor money were 
there to be seen—and then both the men were more 
astonished than ever. But I was by that time far 
across the fields, blessing your reverence for the true 
words ye had said tome, for, true enough, Providence 
had dropped something in my way all at once. And 
now your reverence sees that I dress decently as any 
boy of them all, and go to the chapel every Sunday ; 
and often I bless the day that I met your reverence as 
I did.” 

This story, which reminded me of something like it 
somewhere m “ The Arabian Nights,” elicited much 
merriment ; and no one seemed to think anything 
the morality of it. It wasa capital joke; and illus- 
trated the coachman’s saw—‘“ That it is hard trusting 
any one in this world.” 

And so we arrived at Edgeworthstown. The town 
is, indeed, a tolerable village, but of a considerable 
better aspect ; of stone houses with white-washed walls, 
glass windows, and, many of them, slate roofs. The 
Edgeworths’ house is nearthe entrance from Dublin. 
It stands on the right hand, at perhaps two hundred 
yards distance from the road in its park, well wooded, 
and with a fine rich turf. It lies too, higher than the 
country in general, and therefore above the bog, and 
being well wooded, and encircled with a thick belt of 
trees, you walk in the park, which is a mile round, and 
forget all the dreary wastes around. The house is 
large, a fitting squire’s house, and looks lordly and im- 
posing as you pass. 

At the only inn in Edgeworthstown I desired them 
to let me have a beefsteak, but found that no such 
thing was to be had. A mutton chop was the highest 
point in the culinary department to be reached. The 
waiter said, that no cattle were killed in Edgeworths- 
town—they got their meat from Longford, and that 
seldom more than mutton was wanted. This would 
have astonished a traveller in England in any place 
dignifying itself with the name of town, but in Ire- 
land we soon cease tobe astonished at anything but 
the general poverty. Having got sucha luncheon as 
the inn afforded, | walked up to thehall. Here I found 
a very cordial reception. In the true Irish spirit of 


hospitality, Mrs. Edgeworth was anxious that I should | 


transfer myself at once from the village inn to her am- 
ple mansion, where there was as much abundance as 
in any English house of the same pretensions. 

I found the ladies sitting ina large and handsome 
library, busy writing letters. 











































THE HARBINGER. 


sed, and Miss Edgeworth had stood qs mother, and 
Mrs. Edgeworth as the daughter-in-law. ‘Till that 
moment, I was not aware that Miss Edgeworth resi- 
ded with her mother-in-law, but imagined her the oc- 
cupant of the family mansion. I soon found, how- 


| ever, that Mrs. Edgeworth was the head of the estab- 
| lishment, and that Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Francis 


Edgeworth and his family resided with her. Mrs. 
Francis Edgeworth, a Spanish lady, lively, intelligent, 
and frank in her manners, surrounded by a troop of 
charming children, appeared as thoroughly familiar with 
English literature as if she had spent all her life in 
Great Britain. : 

My first impression of Miss Edgeworth was surprise 
ather apparent age. We read books and imagine 
their authors always young ; but time is never so for- 
getful. He bears along with him authors as well as 
other people. They may put their works but not 
themselves into new editions in this world. Miss 
Edgeworth must, in fact, stand now nearly, if not 
quite, at the head of British authors in point of years. 
In person she is small, and at first had an air of reserve ; 
‘but this in a few minutes quite vanished, and with it 
at least the impression of a score of years in appear- 
ance. One would expect from her writings a certain 
staidness and sense of propriety. All the propriety is 
there, but the gravity is soon lighted up with the most 
affable humor, and a genuine love of joke and lively 
conversation. When I entered, the two other ladies 
were writing at the library table, Miss Edgeworth at a 
small table near the fire. The room wasa large one, 
supported by a row of pillars, so as to give views into 
the grounds on two sides. We were soon engaged in 
animated conversation on many literary topics and 
persons ; and Miss Edgeworth handed me the last new 
novel of Miss Bremer, which had been forwarded by 
me from the author; requesting me to place a written 
translation under Miss Bremer’s autograph inscription 
of the copy to herself. Todothis she put into my 
hand the silver pen which had been presented to her by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

She then volunteered to show me the gardens and 
grounds; and this remarkable woman speedily envel- 
oped in bonnet and shawl,led the way with all the 
lightness and activity of youth. Mrs. Francis soon 
joined us, and we went the whole circuit of the park, 
which as I have already said, isa mile. Not far from 
the house near the foot path, and beneath the trees I 
observed an urn placed upon a pedestal, and inscribed, 

“To Honora, 
1780.” 
Honora Sneyd, the lady affianced to the unfortunate 
Major Andre, but afterwards married to Mr. Lovel 
Edgeworth. 

We then went into the gardens. The ladies appear 
to dig and delve a good deal in them themselves. Miss 
Edgeworth said she had been setting out some gera- 
niums that day, though solate as September. The 
bog-plants appeared wonderfully flourishing, and yet 
no wonder, when we consider that the whole country 
is a bog, and that they can supply their beds at no ex- 
pense, 

In our round we came to a little secluded garden, 
which Mrs. Francis told me they had laid out for her, 
and her children, and where they had built a little sum- 
mer-house of heath. Itwas very retired and pretty. 


Miss Edgeworth made some inquiries after a gentle- 


man not far from London, and asked me if I knew him, 
to which I replied, that my only intercourse with him 
had been a correspondence about a gardener who of: 
fered himself to me, and referred to this gentleman as 
his former employer. That on asking the man why he 
had left, he.said that it was entirely because this gen- 
tleman and himself could not agree on the true man- 
ner of cultivating a certain rose. That both master 
and himself were great rose fanciers, and each thought 
he knew best how to grow them. That in most cases 
he acknowledged his master’s skill and knowledge, bat 
that in this instance he could not. He believed him- 
self right, and his master wrong; and that they grew 
so warm respecting it, that he gave his master notice 
to quit, rather than be compelled to murder,as he call- 
ed it,a fine and unique rose, by an improper mode of 
treatment. ‘That on referring to the gentleman, he 
confirmed the account in all its particulars, giving the 
man a most excellent character, both asa man and a 
gardener, but so obstinate about this one rose, that he 
threw up his place, a martyr to his system of science, 
the master having become as obstinate from oppositio 

to a favorite whim, as to let him do it! 

This story infinitely diverted Miss Edgeworth, and 
seeing Mrs. Edgeworth at a distance she called her to 
hear. 

On our return to the house we were joined by Mr. 
Francis Edgeworth, and at dinner and during the eve- 
ning we had a deal of talk of poetry and poets, Mr. 
Edgeworth seemed particularly to admire Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Shelley,and Keats, aud thought 
Keats had never yet had justice done him. In this we 
agreed, and indeed in most of the sentiments express- 
ed ; Mr. Edgeworth being liberal in politics as well as 
in poetry. The ladies as well as Mr. Edgeworth, ex- 
pressed their great obligation to Mrs. Howitt, for the 
introduction of Miss Bremer’s works, and of a taste 
for the northern languages and literature in general. 
They had fallen into the error which has been very 
common, especially in America, of supposing William 
and Mary Howitt were brother and sister, instead of 
husband and wife. 

We do not intend here to enter into any remarks on 
the writings of Miss Edgeworth, which are sufficiently 
well known to all readers, but there is one character- 
istic of them which has naturally excited much won- 
der, and that is, that in none of them does she intro- 
duce the subject of religion, but confines herself to mor- 
als and their influence. We have been told, and we 
believe on good authority, the origin of this. Her fa- 
ther being a disbelieverin revealed religion, she made 
a promise to him never to write in favor of religion if 
he would consent never to write against it. Through 
a long life she has faithfully observed that compact, 
and the tact of its existence may explain what to so 
many has been a source of surprise. Whilst she may 
thus have rendered a service to religion, in her opinion, 
by guarding it from what she might deem a formida- 
ble attack, she has rendered preéminent service to her 
country by portraying its wants and characteristic fail- 
ings, and rousing a spirit of patriotism in the breasts of 
her countrymen. Long before any other writers of her 
country she made domestic fictions the vehicle of great 
and necessary truths, and at the present moment, after 


These ladies consisted | so many have followed in her steps, she again agreea- 


ot Mrs. Edgeworth, the widow of Lovell Edgeworth ;| bly surprises us by her new volume for the young, dis- 
Miss Edgeworth, and Mrs. Francis Edgeworth, the | playing in her Orlandino a vigor that seems to bid de- 


wife of the Frank of Miss Edgeworth’s tale. 


woman, surprised me by her comparative youth as_ the 
widow of Miss Edgeworth’s father. 


have appeared quite in order, if that had been rever- 


| fiance to years. 
t Mrs. Edgeworth, a very agreeable and intelligent | 


In conversing with Miss Edgeworth on the condi- 
tion and prospects of Ireland, I was somewhat surpri- 


litical nostrums upon her. She deecribed the advance 





| in the condition of the country and the people in her 
| time, as most striking. What mustit have been then? 
| Of course, she would have an equality of legislation 
\for the whole kingdom, and that in fact includes al- 
|most everything. Ireland herself would rise from her 
| present misery and degradation with that advantage ; 
| yet it would be slowly, for length of time for recovery 
| must be in some proportion to the length and force of 

the infliction. With present justice, there requires a 

grand compensation for the past, by a kindly but fair 

application of every means that cangmploy the peo- 
| ple, especially in the cultivation of the land. 

As I was going the next day to visit Pallasmore and 
Auburn, the birth-place and youthful residence of Gold- 
smith, I could not have been in a better quarter for in- 
formation, Pallasmore being on their own estate. 
About ten o’clock a stately old servant conducted me 
to the inn witha lantern, and thus closed my short 
but agreeable visit to Miss Edgeworth. 


LT 
France and Socialism. 


A very brief explanation we think, will serve to dis- 
pel some of the illusions and confusions which certain 
journals in this country--some of them through igno- 
rance, but more through calculative knavery—are sed- 
uously diffusing and maintaining with regard to So- 
cialism in France and the Social aspect of the late 
Revolution. We shall attempt it : ‘ 

The late Revolution in France was the work almost 
exclusively of the laboring class especially so called— 
the Workmen for Hire in Paris and its vicinity, at the 
several trades and vocations wherein strength and skill 
are requisite. There are probably 150,000 in number, 
receiving oftener under than over seventy-five cents a 
day, while living in a city where rent, food, in short, 
most of the necessaries of life, are dearer than in New 
York. This class, in Paris as almost everywhere, has 
undergone much privation and suffering, and had found 
a steady, determined unsparing adversary in Louis 
Philippe, who in his assiduous efforts to conciliate the 
Bourgeoisie or middle class—(that is, the Traders, 
Master Mechanics, &c.)—has sided against the Labor- 
ers in every struggle made by them to improve their 
condition. For this they hated him most cordially,and 
seized the first fair opportunity to dethronehim. But 
they hated not so much the man, nor even the monarch 
as the enemy of their class, and they poured out their 
blood less for the Republic as an abstraction than for 
a melioration of their own condition. What they 
sought in the Republic is not a Federal League of 
Provinces, nor a nice balance of Legislative, Judicial 
and Executive powers, nor a reduction of the Nation- 
al Expenditures, either or all of these as final results, 
more constant Employment, greater Independence, 
more Bread, better Clothes, anda reasonable chance 
to live comfortable when unable longer to work, with- 
out.beggary or dependence. Such, in general terms, 
was the idea and demand of the Laborers of Paris; 
such is now the idea, toa great extent, of the Labor- 
ers of France. Such, roughly expressed, is French 
Democracy, French Socialism. We know no influ- 
ential party, no considerable number in France who 
oppose it. Lamartine and Dupont de |’Eure assent to 
it as heartily as Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc. 

But the moment we pass from the generic idea to 
consideration of practice and detail, the widest diver- 
sities are manifested. At the one extreme is the abso- 
jute Communism of Cabet, Blanqui, &c., at the other 
is the Associationism (nicknamed ‘Fourierism’ from 
its earliest advocate,) of Considerant and Briancourt. 
Between these but quite distinct from either, is the Or- 
ganization of Labor scarcely perfected and dimly shad- 
owed forth of Louis Blanc, Albert & Co., who propose 
that the Nation shall provide vact workshops, purchase 
materials, prosecute variotis branches of manufacture, 
and furnish employment to all who require i In ac- 
cordance with this idea, the Government now provides 
employment at a low rate for all who apply for it. This 
is a noble idea ; its fruits are seen in a sensible dimin- 
ution of crime in Paris since the Revolution ; but it is 
neither Fourierism or Communism ; nor does any sec- 
tion of the Provisional Government profess to be either 
Fourierist on the one hand or Communist on the other. 
We hold, indeed, that Louis Blanc and his Luxem- 
burgh Committee have adopted one of the radical er- 
rors of Communism in deciding that all Labor shall 
be paid alike, regardless of the relative skill and ef- 
ficiency of the laborers respectively, and that this error 
will prevent the prosperous and profitable working of 
the system which embraces it; but Louis Blanc is no 
Communist, though he has admitted one Communist 
principle. Still farther is he from being a Fourierist 
(though Ite holds some views in common with Fourier- 
ists-—that of providing labor for all who seek it among 
them) for this same notion of paying all workmen 
equally is in direct and deadly hostility to the related 
inculcations of ‘Fourierism,’ which dictates the division 
of products of their proceeds among all who have con- 
tributed to produce them in proportion to the actual 
value of their contribution, whether of Labor, Talent, 
or Capital. Association is not only the natural but 
the strongest antagonist of the wild Communism of 
Cabet, who would place the industrious and the idle, 
the awkward and the skilifal on one common level. 
And the Fourierists, so far from sympathizing with 
Ledru Rollin in his Jacobinie Terrorism, with Cabet 
in his Communism, or with Louis Blanc in his mistak- 
en reduction of all wages to a uniform level, have uni- 
formly and forcibly resisted all these various errors. 

All the questions which the government, the Press, 
and the Clubs are beginning to discuss so earnestly but 
often so superficially, they have thoroughly investiga- 
ted and considered years ago, and they are not now 
likely to be ‘ blown about by every wind of doctrine’; 
for they propound no crude, disjointed speculations, but 
rest in a profound and comprehensive system, based on 
a vigorous and penetrating analysis of Nature and the 
laws therein exhibited. They may be temporarily 
confounded with Jacobins, Terrorists or Communists, 
but they are very far from any or all of these, and the 
calumnies which now assail them will yet ‘return to 
plague the inventors !'— Tribune. 





LL 

{> An imbecile fellow said the other day :— This 
Louis Blanc, niember of the Provisional Government, 
President of the Commisioners of labor, this almost 
beardless dictator—I knew him heretofore. 

“ He has had his days of misfortune”—interposed a 
workman. 

“ Yes, yes. He dwelt in a sixth story.” 

‘* True, Monsieur, and he has gone higher since.” 


ne tenes an 





I 
Goon Intention, Bap Memory.—We have from an 
eye and ear witness the following anecdote. 
Sunday last in a little concourse of the Canton of 
of Corde, the Vicar officiated and the Cure sang. 
Arrived at the Domine Saloum, the good Cure who 
did not recall the new formula, thundered out, in full 





She appeared | sed to hear her advocate the laissez-faire system. She | Voice, this passage of the office modified as follows : 
not much more than forty, while Miss Edgeworth must | contended that Ireland was steadily progressing, and | 
be nearly twice that age. So far as age goes, 1t would| would do very well if people would not force their po- 


Domine Salvum fae le gouvernment provisoire ! 
_ We leave to the imagination the burst of hilarity 
from the auditory that greeted this variation 





Sketch of Association, 
We take the following intelligent description of the 

principles of Associationists from a letter in the Mon. 

treal Herald, an able Tory journal in that city : 


The meeting of the American Associationists has 
also been worthy of attention. They held a public 
convocation last evening, when Horace Greeley, editor 
of the Tribune, the President of their Society, W. ] 
Channing, nephew and biographer of Dr. Channing, 
Parke Godwin of the Evening Post, and others made 
speeches, all full of thought and developing in some de. 
gree the principles advocated by the body. As these 
principles are now attracting great attention from their 
supposed establishment in France at present, I will, with 
your permission, hint at their leading features. 

The Associationists are to be strictly distinguished 
from the Communists and other sects of socialists, 
They hold to individual property and to the preserya. 
tion of the present order of things, until a better can 
be peacefully built up in the midst of it. They preach 
no destruction, are not inciters to revolution, but con. 
servative reformers. 

They hold that the principle of association in our 
day, shown to be so powerful in all kinds of public en. 
terprises, is capable of a universal application. Asa 
township may associate for the purpose of municipal 
government ; of establishing schools, taking care of 
roads, &c., &c., they say that it may combine for other 
purposes, with equal advantage to all parties: For in- 
stance, it may combine to purchase all the necessaries 
of life, at wholesale, by means of responsible agents, 
and to distribute them to families and individuals qt 
cost price, thus making large saving in the price of 
living, for each person. Then, instead of three hun- 
dred or more isolated, and often inconvenient and up- 
comfortable houses, a single vast mansion, or connec- 
ted block of houses, will be found a great improve. 
ment. In the first place, it will cost no more money ; 
it will afford elegant and spacious domciiles, at various 
prices, in proportion to situation and extent, instead of 
the present homely, disagreeable abodes ; while beirg 
separated by the partition walls, and only connected 
by means of a covered corridor or street extending 
around the whole, each family may be entirely private 
in its own house ; then the whole may be warmed by 
means of one vast apparatus, for heating, making an 
immense saving in fuel, comfort and labor; it may be 
lighted by gas—another saving. Then the food for 
the whole would becooked in one vast kitchen, and 
supplied to the inhabitants at cost, either in large pub- 
lic dining halls, or in their own apartments, according 
to order—another great saving of expense. Then in 
this mansion the school houses, the public halls, the 
lecture rooms, the baths, the ball rooms, the concert 
rooms, the church, &c., &c., would be accessible with- 
out exposure to the inclemency of the weather, and 
visiting would require no one to go out of doors. Thus 
the pleasures of the city, and more pleasures than are 
to be found in any city, might be enjoyed in the midst 
of all the beauties of nature. 

Such an association should be situated in the coun- 
try on an estate say of three miles square. It should 
consist of about eighteen hundred persons of all ages. 
Its labors should be carried on on a large scale. Ag- 
riculture, of course, would be the basis, and manufac- 
tures and mechanic arts would come in to supply the 
needs of the township and afford employment when 
out-door labor is impossible. In such a kort of culti- 
vation of the land, for instance, the cost of division 
fences, many small barns and out-houses, &c,, &c., 
would be avoided ; while the whole, being managed on 
a large scale ard with a large force of laborers, would 
be conducted in a manner much more scientific and be 
more productive. 

The property of the association should be held in 
joint stock, (each share receiving a dividend from the 
profits,) while each member might own as much or as 
little as he was able either of that or other property. 
A fund should be provided for the support of the infirm 
and aged, on the principle of life insurance adopted by 
the Odd Fellows. 

How would such a body keep together? And how 
would it be decided what labor each person should en- 
gagein? The reply is, that each person is designed 
to be of some service in the world, and is fitted by na- 
ture to accomplish that service. Each has his prede- 
liction to this or that or several employments, and 
when a tree field is given for these original tastes to 
work, and when the individual is educated in accord- 
ance with them, every one will find his place, and al! 
will go on well—providing the Society is correctly or- 
ganized. Of thissort of correct organization, the As- 
sociationists claim to have an exact science based in 
discoveries of natural law. Such I understand to be 
their views briefly and superficially related. 


State of France. 
Extract of a letter from a Boston gentleman at Paris. 
Paris, Thursday, P. M., April 24t». 


I have but a moment before the post leaves to ll 
you the admirable manner in which the Elections have 
passed off here,thanks to the good arrangement o 
the lists and to the moderation and intelligence of the 
Parisian people. All the votes are not yet counted, s0 
that the final result will not be declared till to-morrow, 
but in many of the districts the names ot Ledru Rol- 
lin and Louis Blanc stand so low that there 1s some 
reason to believe their election may be lost. It would 
be unfortunate that they should be thrown out. The 
ideas which they represent, if not developed before the 
National Assembly, will find a tnbune elsewhere, away 
from the shrewd analysis and clear refutation which 
they would be sure to encounter in that body. The 
Paris list, with one or two exceptions, is excellent. O/ 
all those inscribed two thirds, by present returns, have 
voted. This shows that the election is regarded as @ 
serious matter, for of the absent third, a large portios 
were probably retained at home by illness and the pelt- 
ing rains of an inclemeht April. Among those receiv- 
ing the greatest number of votes is the eloquent Prot- 
estant teacher, M. Coqueril, whose glowing words few 
travellers in France have failed to feast upon. From 
present appearances we may conclude that the returns 
will be generally in favor of the old Republicans—the 
party of the “ National ”—with Lamartine, Marrast, 
and Garnier Pages as leaders. 

I cannot urge upon you too often the necessity of 
receiving with great distrust the intelligence from 
France that comes to you refracted from English 
newspapers. The conversational capital of these es- 
timable old women, the concierges—composed of al 
the idle stories repeated by the chiffoniers and street- 
corner patriots—would seem to be served up in daily 
installments, for the edification of English readers. — 

You ask me what impression Louis Blanc’s view 
have made in France. I should be glad to reply 
thie question fully, and regret that time will not now 
permit. It is necessary to divide my hurried answer. 
Louis Blanc has developed views of the actual state @ 
society in France, the justice of which few persowe 
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ny :the proposesa remedy for the evils which 
= mele ero the codial body, and here there are 
wide differences of opinion. I am convinced that this 
remedy would only aggravate public distress, and such 
will be before long, to all appearances, the opinion of 
those who have upheld his theories. Still, he will have 
rendered immense service to France and humanity, by 
forcing upon the public mind the necessity of opening 
school houses—of spreading instruction—of restoring 
to the poor and meritorious those free places in colleges 
which have been used as electoral money for buying 
the votes of the rich—of taking off taxes upon bread, 
meat and salt—or organizing labor, by removing im- 
pediments to labor—by opening roads, by abolishing 
duties on manures and articles of first necessity in 
manufacjures ; by encouraging the introduction of im- 
proved tools ; by extending saving-banks, and by other 
measures of asimilar character, the necessity of enact- 
ing which at the present moment, is the severest com- 
mentary on the Government that has fallen. 

* * * Cormenin is charged with the draft 
of the new Constitution, and it is impossible to make 
him incline to more than one Chamber. He throws 
out the Executive Council and adopts a President. 
There are several provisions, however, relative to the 
discussion of bills in committees of the Chamber, which 
will give perhaps’ as great guarantees calm deliberation 
and second thought as could be obtained from a second 
Chamber constituted as it would be possible now to 
constitute one in France.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Te Histortan or SwitzerLanp.—Not far from the 
river shore, on the slope of the hills which shut in the 
Valley of the Aar, stands, amongst other country 
houses, the villa of a man who, though a native Ger- 
man, has now for many years become by adoption a 
Swiss, and who is one of the very few who have not 
only entered thoroughly into the life, spirit and institu- 
tions of their adopted country, but have, by writing, | 
speech and action, done brave battle in her cause, at 
numerous and trying emergencies. In that vine-cov- 
ered house upon the hill, surrounded by its beautiful 
gardens, lives Heinrich Zschokke, whose numerous and 
well-known writings have excited so much sympathy 
and admiration in Germany as well as Switzerland. 
His Swiss History has been a valuable book for the 
people of Switzerland ; and his Autobiography proves 
how much interest he took, and how various, active | 
and useful were the parts he played at various times on | 
the political arena. At present he lives in retirement | 
at this villa, built with the receipts of his writings. In| 
having attained through literature the means for suc 
outlay, he does indeed stand alone among the greater 
number of German authors ; but Zschokke’s works are 
not of an.ordinary kind, and some of them have brought 
him a rich remuneration ; as, for example, his “ Histo- 
ry of the Bavarian People and their Princes.” He is 
also now known as the author of the “ Hours of De- 
votion,” which, from its wide circulation, must consid- 
erably have improved his pecuniary circumstances. 
The tall and dignified old man, whose blue eyes still 
retain their lively and benevolent expression, received | 
me with friendly hospitality into his family circle. He | 
lives like a patriarch, surrounded by sons and grand- 
sons; and, walking in his garden beneath the shadow | 
ot trees planted and reared by himself, he conversed 
with me of his former active life. Many of his sons 
are in the service of the State of Aargau ; one of them | 
is married to Zschokke’s adopted daughter, the father 
of whom it was whose fate suggested to Zschokke his 
tale of “ Alamontade, the Galley-Slave.” This beau- 
tiful young woman, who, with her children, wag on a 
visit at the house of Zschokke during my stay, added 





not a little to the charm of the aged patriarch’s family 

circle. From the recent disturbances of Switzerland, 

Zschokke appears to have held himself entirely aloof, 

being naturally disinclined, atthe age of seventy-six, 

to mingle again with the wild discord and fierce strife 

of political parties. His deep enthusiasm for the cause 

of the people, for which he formerly made such active 

exertions, remains unchanged ; yet many of the warm- 

est desires of modern times may excite in him no re- 

sponsive emotion, and even in that for which he for- 

merly labored so assiduously he now works only in 

words, whose influence is incapable of producing much 

effect on the rapid course of political affairs. From 

this villa the old statesman, author, teacher and re- | 
former, looks far out over the blooming valley of the 
Aar, stretching out before him like a garden ; and lit- 

tle is it to be wondered at if he desires no change, liv- 

ing in peaceful enjoyment amid these lovely scenes, 

surrounded and blessed by his large and happy family, 

and seeing the canton of which he is a citizen, prospér- 

ous, enlightened and improving, and his own house 

the point of attraction for many a passing traveller, 

coming to offer his tribute of admiring veneration.— | 
Switzerland in 1847. 





From the Dublin Nation: 
More Dreams. 


I have no joy but in thy smile— 
Save in thy frown, no pain. 

Come to my side a little while 
T’ll never ask again 

To see thee, and thy looks to bless— 
To hear thee, and thy words adore. 

I never dreamed of more than this—- 
T’ll dream of this no more. 


Iknow the idle tale I tell 
Will wake no echo in thy breast ; 

In thy heart’s charmed circle-well 
I know mine cannot rest ; 

But thou wert dear from earliest years, 
And dearer every day ; 

And love that’s nursed in thought and tears 
Cannot be wiled away. 


If I could bid my heart be still, 
Of what avail were this? 
"Twill never cost thine own a thrill 
Of anguish or of bliss ; 
‘Twill follow thee through life and death, 
True guardian by thy side, 
Yet never ask a sing!e breath 
Of fondness for its guide. 


Come to my side a little while— 
Pil never ask again ; 

My heart is sick for one sweet smile— 
Hearts should not plead in vain. 
Ab! but thine eyes are filled with tears — 

They do not turn away ; 
Thy hand—thy hand—the love of years 
Has not been all astray. 





Mary. | 


THE HA 


Tue Nationat Era.—This able print, in reply to 
the Charleston Mercury and the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, both of which disapproved its manly course dur- 
ing the late riots at Washington, says: 


The Mercury is the organ of the Disunion Pro-Sla- 
very party, the Standard is the organ of the Disunion 
Anti-Slavery party. We are so unfortunate as to have 
disappointed both the kind-hearted gentlemen who 
control their columns. One is chagrined because we 
keep our neck out of the halter ; the other is scanda- 
lized that we saved our press—“ trom Goose Creek.” 
We hope they will bear with us. We don’t like catas- 
trophes, especially if we are to enact the principal 
part. Anything in reason would we do to oblige these 
amiable friends who take so deep an interest in our 
welfare; but this thing of victimizing one’s self gra- 
tuously, is not inreason. We labor under a peculiar 
disadvantage. Having an instinctive prejudice against 
running away, after the fashion of some we wot of, 
and opposed on principle to-fighting, after the manner 
of the fire-eaters of South Carolina, a mob to us, ex 
necessitate rei,isa very disagreeable reality. If it 
were right to burn gunpowder to promote a_philan- 
thropic enterprize, or honorable to run and hide when 
danger lifted its front, we might be fierce enough to 
suit the tastes even of the Mercury and Standard. 

He who intends to abide by his words, will be very 
apt to measure his language, so that, if assailed, he 
may not only be in the right, but appear to be in the 
right. “For what glory,” asks St. Peter, “if, when ye 
are buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? 
But, if when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently, this is acceptable ?” 








Workingmen's Meeting. 


The workingmen of Bostongnd vicinity assembled 
in Faneuil Hall, on Tuesday evening, May 9th, to con- 
gratulate each other on the late auspicious event in 
Europe, and to express their views in relation to re- 
form in our own country. The hall was well filled 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. Geo. B. Proc- 
tor, and the following officers were appointed :— 


President—A.pert J. Wricat. 

Vice Presidents—John Turner, Charles H. De- 
Rochemont, Peter I. Blocker, W.C. Hibbard, James 
Cainpbell. 

Secretaries—Silas W. Wilder, Geo. P. Oakés, Join 
F. Abbot. 

Mr. Wright, on taking the chair, addressed the 
meeting briefly and effectively, in relation to the pur- 
pose for which it had been called. 

Mr. James 8S. Babcock then submitted the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, That we, the Workingmen of Boston, warm- 
ly congratulate our brothers, the workingmen of 
France upon the triumphant issue of their glorious 
Revolution of Febuary last—-inasmuch as it re- 
leased them from a state of slavish bondage and spirit 
which swept a tyrant King from their soil—scattered the 
flame of freedom throughout all Europe, and convinced 
humanity every where that despotism and slavery are 
not the natural and necessary condition of the people. 


Resolved, That the members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of France, by their noble efforts to give . dignity 
and character to Labor—by striking from it the curse 
and odium of slavery—by connecting it with the exercise 
of political power, and the consciousness of social equali- 
ty and personal independence, have displayed a wisdom 
in legislation which stamps them as the first statesmen of 
the age,and entitles them to the earnest gratitude of 
workingmen throughout the world. 


Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathies to 
the English Chartists and the Repealers of Ireland—to 
the defenders of, Italian liberty, and the patriots of Ger- 
many and Poland; and in sending them our cordial 
wishes for their success, assure them that the age has 
gone by when the constable’s staff or the soldier’s bayo- 
net can successfully oppose the progress of justice and 
Reform. 

Resolved, That while we rejoice in the organization of 
free institutions in the Old World, we are not indifferent 
to their support at Home, and that we regard the despot- 
ic attitude of the slave power at the South, and the dom 
ineering ascendancy of a monied Oligarchy in the North 
as equally hostile to the interest of Labor, and incompat- 
ible with the preservation of popular rights. 


Resolved, That wecall upon the workingmen of New 
England to oppose a manly resistance to the insulting pre- 
tentions of a “shabby genteel” aristocracy, who already 
assume to control the elections and direct the legisiation 
of the State, and who through the agency of their paltry 
lackeys, presume to dictate to free citizens the manner 
in which they shall exercise the right of the ballot. 


Resolved, That if we would procure the passage of 
just and efficient laws to protect labor and raise it from 
its present degrading dependence on wealth we must purge 
the halls of legislation of the hirelings who basely pan- 
der to the interests of capital—and to accomplish this re- 
sult we recommend to the laboring classes to try for once 
the experiment of trusting the- management of their po- 
litical affairs to men of their own class, who know their 
interests and have a fellow feeling in supporting them. 


Resolved, That as the laboring people compose the 
great majority of the nation, and have the power to re- 
form political abuses whenever they determine to apply 
the remedy, it is time they occupy themselves with this 
important task, and compel the pride and presumption of 
the few to yield to the comfort and happiness of the ma- 
ny—that the ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
should have consideration according to their utility, by 
producing an equality which would make it necessary for 
most of our species to hew their own wood and draw their 
own water. 


MEASURES. 


Resolved, As measures of immediate action we recom- 
mend— 

A reduction of the hours of labor. 

An efficient Lien Law. 

The Freedom of the Public Lands. 

The Inalienability of the Homestead. 

The Abolition of the Poll Taras a condition of the 
Elective Franchise. 

Reduction of effice and salaries especially all those 


of eight dollars a day, and upwards, to the standard val- | 


ue of other useful and necessary labor. 

Resolved, That the oppressed condition of female labor 
is areproach to the age in which we live—that it is hy- 
pocritical to deplore the prevalence of immorality while 
no efficient efforts are made to protect the honor of wo- 
manhood by securing to female industry a just and ade- 
quate reward. And we earnestly call upon the friends of 
Hamanity and Justice to assist in surrounding the indus- 
trious poor of the sex with those circumstances of decen- 
ey and comfort which are the surest guarahtees of virtue. 

Resolved, That the glory and perpetuity of the Ameri- 
can Republic do not depend upon aa overflowing Treasu- 
ry and powerful Navy--a large standing army—conquer- 
ed territory—railroads—canals, banks, corporations, nor 
any other feature thatis generally supposed to constitute 
national wealth and greatness, but upon the political and 


| social equality of the wh le people, their prosperity, con- | over 
tentment and morality—enjoying all the rights of men-— 
industrious, intelligent, and happy. 


The meetiug was addressed by Horace Seaver, John 
Turner, Elizur Wright, John Orvis, Henry P. Trask, 
John Roach of Charlestown, and John C. Cluer, and 
the resolutions were unanimously adopted 





RBINGER, 


Aw Anva.ustan Banprt.—I passed through Lucena, 
a town situated in the kingdom of Granada, and in the 
heart of a wild and secluded district, at that time aban- 
doned, almost without a struggle, to a numerous ban- 
ditti, who had encamped in a neighbouring forest, and 
were carrying on their depredations with impunity. 
Every man carried a musket, every detached house 
was rudely fortified as in the feudal times, and the 
boldest feared to traverse the wood except in caravans 
or large bodies associated and armed for mutual pro- 
tection. I remember hearing at this place that a noted 
robber had recently appeared in the town, and had 
murdered an inhabitant in the open day ; he was ar- 
rested ; but, in consequence of the nature of the depo- 
sitions stating the case, was speedily liberated. I ask- 
ed how thisoccurred. “It was quite natural,” my in- 
formant answered, “for he supplied the Escribanos, and 
some of our principal magistrates, wtth clothes.” “Was 
he then a tailor?” I asked with some suprise ; know- 
ing well that the Andalusian bandit generally followed 
his vocation pretty exclusively, and regards with haugh- 
ty contempt the peaceful habits of industrious life. “A 
tailor, Senor !” said my friend smiling at my simplicity, 
“he was a cabailero” (a cavalier,) “and when any 
travellers fell into his hands he appropriated their gold 
and their goods generally, but reserved the waistcoats 
and trousers of the denuded individuals for the Es- 
cribanos and magistrates, who were consequently the 
best dressed men in the town, and were thus enabled 
to keep up the dignity of their profession. In his pros- 
perous days he supported them, and they were bound 
by every tie of interest and honor to uphold him in the 
hour of adversity.” This good understanding between 
the robber and the functionary is rather severe on the 
traveller, not only because all hope of redress or resti- 
tution of goods is thereby rendered hopeless, but because 
a real orthodox bandit of Andalusia generally disdains 
the appropriation of wearing apparel, and therefore 
this spoilation of coats and waistcoats may be consid- 
ered as an extra loss incurred gor the benefit of the 
guardians of the law. The state of Lucena was sin- 
gular enough about that time. To English eyes it was 
curious to behold a party dressed for an evening assem- 
proceeding to a house a few hundred yards from 





the town with muskets in their hands. It wasa strange 
mixture of modern civilization with an almost feudal 
state of society.— Portugal and Galicia. 





Tue Ancient Mystics.—Though we are far from 
giving implicit credence to the stories of abominable 
crimes said to have been perpetrated by magicians, 
necromancers and alchymists, in the dark ages, we 
cannot reject all such narratives as mere fictions. Many 
of the worst corruptions of Paganism, and particularly 
the secret mysteries, introduced from Asia into Italy 
about the time of the Antonines, long survived the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, and were secretly propa- 
gated by men who may best be described as credulous 
deceivers. The union of enthusiasm and imposture is 
common ; each has a tendency to produce the other; 
what are called pious frauds have often been perpetra- 
ted with the best intentions ; and those who have im- 
posed upon the world by pretended miracles, frequent- 
ly end by becoming the dupes of their own pretensions. 
Such we believe to have been the case with the necro- 
mancers and magicians of the middle ages; they be- 
lieved that the spells of a mystic ritual would confer on 
them supernatural powers, and they attributed their 
failures to some imperfection in their ceremonial, or to 
incomplete instruction. These mystics were banded 
together in secret societies, or rather in secret sects, 
the members of which recognised each other by pass- 
words and signs, known only tothe initiated. Some 
suspicion of the horrible deeds perpetrated at the meet- 
ings of these mystics was spread among the general 
public, and severe edicts were issued against their as- 
semblies both by the Pagan and Christian emperors. 
Indeed, the secrecy of the meetings of the Christians 
themselves was one of the reasons most commonly as- 
signed for the persecutions to which they were subjec- 
ted.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


LL 


Sovno Docrrine or Lamartine.—We clip the fol- 
lowing, with its editorial introduction, from the Cin- 
cinnati Weekly Herald. We admire such principles 


Politics is too mean a name for them. Read, read: * 


; C i 
LAMARTINE’S Po.itics 1y 1832.—In answer to La- 


dy Hester Stanhope, (the sister and in early life the 


secretary of the celebrated William Pitt,) when that | 


“ eccentric person” foretold to him the distinguished 
part he was hereafter to act on the world’s great stage, 
“ and which she read in the stars—by a science cradled 
and still cherished in the East, though at present lost in 
Europe,” the astonished poet disappointed the proph- 
etess by assuring her he was not, like herself, an Aris- 
tocrat. 

“Tam, (continued Lamartine,) neither an Aristocrat 
nor Democrat ; I have lived long enough to have 
found, on examining both sides of the medal of human 
nature, that they are equally hollow ; my principles are 
as little aristocratic as the reverse. [am a man, and 
an exclusive advocate of any system that may tend to 
improve and perfect the whole man, whether he be 
born at the top or at the foot of the social scale. I 
neither espouse the cause of the people, nor of the 
great; but that of mankind in general! I do not be- 

lieve that aristocratic or democratic institutions possess 
| the exclusive virtue of rendering human nature per- 
fect ; this virtue is only to be found ina divine code of 
| morals, the fruit of a perfect religion; faith is the key 
| to the civilization of nations ;” * “I belong * to the 
party who do not despise their inferiors in the social 
scale, whilst they respect those above them ; whose 
| wish, be it a dream or not, is to raise all men, without 
| regard to the place they hold in the hierarchies of pol- 
| ities, to the same degree of knowledge, of liberty, and 
moral perfection.” 


aT 


DaGUERREOTYPE Discovery’—It is well known that 
| the edge of the sharpest and most polished lancet looks 
| as blunt as the back of a case-knife, and jagged as a 
| saw, in viewing it through a microscope 
| 

is entirely destitute of beauty of coloring or outline 


[tis not so with the phonographie art. A professional 

| wentleman of this city, a few days since, applied a mi- | 
| croscope to a daguerreotype miniature, and to iis sur- 
| prise it became a hte-like ‘‘ bust,” or cast, with the 
|natural coloring of the hair, the eyes and the dress 
with the natural expression ol countenance .—— 
The bust will appear as of plaster, or granite, or of 
| Parian marble, according to the purity ot the glass set 
the picture. To test this discovery, take a micro 

| scope—a watchmaker’s eye-glass, for instance-—apply | 


lit to the eye and ina proper light, range it at the true | 
focal distance from the picture, and you have a view | 
j}thatis truly wonderful. It may be used to detect any | 
| imperfections of the picture not perceptil 


ked eye.—Sctentific American 


»le to 





The finest | 


painting, thus viewed, becomes rough and uneven, and | 
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The Voice of the Grass. 





Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
By the dusty road side, ° 
On the sunny hill side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
In the noisy city street, 
My pleasant face you'll meet, ° 
Cheering the sick at heart, 
Toiling his busy part, 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For, in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
More welcome than the flowers, 
In summer’s pleasant hours, 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
When you’re numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy Spring I'll come, 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
My humble song of praise, 
Most gratefully I raise, 
To Him, at whose command 
I beautify the land. 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 





Tue Frencu Erections.—The Boston Post con- 
tains some particulars of the manner in which the elec- 
tions were held in Paris. The statement is taken 
from a letter of Mr. Bancroft, our Minister to England, 
who was present at the time. 

«All Paris was divided intoarrondissements or wards, 
and each of them into subdivisions, so that none should 
exceed a thousand voters. These, again, were arran- 
ged under sections of the alphabet, at which were sta- 
tioned the checkers of the voters. Each voter was 
previously prepared with a pass containing his name, 
age, and place of birth, which had been obtained of the 
registers. With this pass, he presented himself ; it 
was examined, the end clipped off, and with this he 
passed to another apartment, where, unseen, he depos- 
ited his secret ballot tor his candidate, which was re- 
ceived by persons who could not see the depositor, who 
then passed out. In this way all voted as rapidly as 
was necessary,and none knew for whom his neighbor 
cast his vote, and no excitement, disturbance, riot, or 
disaffection appeared.” 

Mr. B. writes that the elections passed off with more 
of order, and quiet and good humor, than we are ac- 
customed to in the States, at any exciting election. 


a 


Fun with Tue TeLecraru.—The operator in Cleve- 
land commences to communicate in Buffalo: 
“ Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, buz-z-z-z, tick, 
tick, buz-z, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick.” The Buffalo 
| man reads: 
| « Mr. Williams’ canal boat sunk with two ‘hundred 
little pigs.” 

The operator in Buffalo replies: “‘ Tick, tick, tick, 
buz-z-z, tick, tick, tick, buz-z-z, tick, tick, tick, tick.” 
The other reads: 

Buffalo. “ Of course they lifted up their little voices 
ard squealed.” 

Cleveland. ‘Tick, tick, “there must be some mis- 
take.” 

Buffalo. Tick, tick, “ you wrote /ittle pigs.” 

Cleveland. A rapid tick, tick, “I wrote leaden 


| pig.” 

‘Buffalo. “Noyoudid’nt write leaden. Youshould 
have written pigs of lead.” , 

Cleveland. (A hurried tick, tick.) “ I won’t permit 
any leaden head like you, to teach me, sir.” 

Buffalo. (Slow strong tick.) “Oh, you won’teh? 
If I had that empty head of yours, near my knuckles, 
I would make the dull comprehension which occupies 


it, think more of me was lead than my head.” 


Cleveland. (Rapid ticking.) “ I consider that per- 
sonal.” r 
Buffalo. “Ha! ha! do you? what then? 


At that moment a thunder storm breaks near Buffa- 

lo, and the fluid visits the office, stirring things up with 

| the full foree of the simon pure, unadulterated article ; 
| the Buffalo operator starts trom his seat amazed. 

«« Well, hang the fellow,” says he, ‘“ who would have 
thought of his getting angry ?” 

Cleveland. (Tick, tick, tick “That battery of 
yours must have been very highly charged, for you have 
| knocked me off my chair.” 

Buffalo. (Tick, tick 
with a lick back eh? 


“ And so you favored me 
Look out—a message,” and on 


! voes this wonderful invention ticking its intelligence 


from point to point with a speed which makes former 
fables appear like prophecy. — St. Louis Reveille 


LL 


RevotuTionaRY IncipenT.—Here is an anecdote of 
the Berlin Revolution :—“ On the evening of the 18th 
ult., a body of the citizens who were engaged in con- 


' structing a barricade, broke into a house in the Oran- 
ienburgstrasse. The y penetrated to the first floor, and 
forcing open a glass door found themselves in the pres- 
ence of avenerable old man with long white hair. One 


of the mob inquired who he was! ‘The old man an- 
swered, ‘My name is Humboldt! ‘How? are you 
the celebrated Humboldt?’ The old man replied, ‘1 
am Alexander Von Humboldt.’ Instantly every hat 
and cap was doffed—the mob made many protesta- 
tions of regret at having inconvenienced their illustri- 


| . 
the na- | ous countryman, and placed at the door of the house 


an honorary guard of citizens.” 
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SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1848. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 





| 


ee the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 
i 


ief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of Christian ciples, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social i utions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wittram Evcery CHannine. 











Convention of Associationists ‘in Boston. 

The Boston Unton or AssociaTIONIsTs invite their 
affiliated brethren and sisters from all parts, as well as 
al] who take an interest in the movement, to unite 
with them in a public Convention, to be held in Wasn- 
ington Hatt, Bromrietp Street, during anniversary 
week. The meeting will commence on WepNEsDAY 
EveENING, May 31st, and will continue through the fol- 
lowing day and evening. The hours will chefly be 
given to public explanation and discussion of our So- 
cial Doctrines. 

The relation of the Associative School to the recent 
revolutionary movements abroad, will form a promi- 
Let 
all who have not yet learned the difference between 


nent topic in the course of the public speeches. 


Association and Communism, between Paciric Democ- 
Racy and Levetime AGRARIANISM ;— let all who 
would know how Associationists judge between La- 
maktine and Lovis Bianc, and how the generous but 
wild schemes of the latter contrast with the severe 
science of Fourier, in all that concerns the Organiza- 
tion of Labor, come up and hear, and if they have 
aught to answer, let themselves be heard. 





The French Elections. 


| 


The details of the latest foreign news are given in | 


another column,—here we propose only a few remarks 
on the recent elections in France. 

1. The greatest event of History—the voluntary 
assumption of the sovereign power, by a whole peo- 
ple, in the face of a hostile continent, has passed off 
with perfect moderation, dignity and order. That im- 
mortal provisional government, despite the croakings 
of a world of faithless conservatives, having changed 
the political constitution of thirty six millions of peo- 
ple, in less than three months, peacefully resign their 
powers into the hands of the regularly elected repre- 
sentatives of the nation. This, we say, is the greatest 
Fact of time, and come what may in the Future, it 
cannot be erased from the annals of Man. “ Jove 
himself,’ says old Homer, “has no power over the 
Past.” 

2. It is proclaimed that the Moderate Party have tri- 
umphed in the recent elections, and the enemies of 
progress hail it as an excellent sign for the future. But 
what particular reason the sticklers for old abuses have 
to rejoice in the success of Lamartine and company, 
we cannot discover. It is true that he is of less violent 
temperament than Ledru Rollin, and perhaps is more 
inclined to the organic constitution of the state, but his 
progressive and socialistic tendencies are even more 
decided, and his policy quite as trenchant and radical. 
The English papers, indeed, are now attacking Lamar- 
tine as a thorough-going communist, who expresses 
himself in a more sentimental vein than the other 
believers in that faith, but whose opinions are therefore 
more dangerous. A moderate party which can put 
forth so noble a decree as that abolishing slavery, 
and which proclaims the regulation of the rights of 
Labor on a basis of justice and fraternity, as of equal 
importance with the political constitution of the state, 
must be an excessively agreeable party to our Ameri- 
can Moderates. 

3. Our own immediate friends, the Associationists, 
have not been able to elect a special representative to 
the National Assembly. Victor Considerant received 
only about thirty thousand votes in Paris, and Eugene 
Sue about forty thousand*. The reason of this, we 
suppose, is two-fold ; first that many of his friends have 
not voted at all, in orderto hold an independent posi- 
tion in certain contingencies that may arise, and sec- 
ond, that large numbers of timid people, confounding 
them with the more violent sort of communists and 
ultra-republicans, have been frightened by the exag- 
gerated rumors of Paris into an active hostility. Yet 
with all these drawbacks, our friends have made a re- 
spectable muster, and with the exception of the ultra- 
democrats, are as strong as any single party in France. 
We say any single party, because it is very evident 
that the large vote given for the successful candidate is 
the result of a combination of several parties. Thus, 
the Legitimists have doubtless voted for Lamartine and 
his adherents, because they have considered him as a 
less evil than others; the constitutional democracy 
have voted for him from affinity of sentiment ; the rad- 
ical democrats have voted for him to sustain the revo- 
Jution, and many of the Socialists have voted for him 
because of his well-known tendencies towards the so- 
cialistic theories. But had each one of these parties 
voted for their respective candidates, we doubt wheth- 
er the show of hands would have left the Association- 
ists greatly in the minority. 

4. The present aspect of France is more ominous 
than it has appeared at any previous time since the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe. An undertone of discon- 
tent is audible amid all the cannon vollies and shouts 
of Vive la Republique. The working-clagses, by whose 
means the revolution was chiefly effected, are not so 
largely represented in the Convention,as they had a right 





*Considerant p: said to be dected from one of the departments. 
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to expect—particularly from the departments. The old 
—— | parties, already organized and well furnished with a- 





droit and skilful leaders, have out generaled the undis- 
ciplined forces of the working-classes. They have 
had all the advantages of a regularly organized army 
over a mere mob. Possessing, too, more ample means, 
greater leisure, and hosts of paid dependents, they have 
had opportunity for the larger use of those corrupting 
appliances by which popular elections are often influ- 
enced. Accordingly, they have succeeded in nomina- 
ting and returning a greater proportion of members 
than was their just due, The workers are distrustful ; 
they suspect that, as in former revolutions, they may 
be once more cheated of their blood-bought treasures ; 
and they hold themselves in readiness to oust the new 
government as they did the old, should it prove recre- 
ant to itstrusts. Our hope is, however, that the Na- 
tional Assembly will be wise enough, by timely recog- 
nition of the rights of the masses, to prevent any vio- 
lent disruptions. 

5. But the worst danger of France is to be found in 
the cloud of War, which hangs like a tempest all round 
her frontiers. We confess that we do not see how she 
can avoid a collision with Austria now menacing the 
independence of Italy. Lamartine’s fine sentiments of 
non-intervention will prove, we are afraid, a mere puff 
of breath against the roaring whirlwind. The first 
blow, then, between these powers, strikes out the spark 
which will kindle a European conflagration. Where 
it will end, in such a case, who knows? The immedi- 
ate effects could only be disastrous. France,so sub- 
lime in her present@position and tendencies, will be di- 
verted from the noble experiments she has undertaken, 
and the triumphs of peaceful progress be postponed to 
the doubtful issues of conflict. Not since this move- 
ment began have we watched the turn of events with 
a more feverish interest than we do at this junc- 
ture. God protect the Right! 

Dedicatory Festival of the Philadelphia Union of 

Assochationists. 

Ovr friends in Philadelphia, already constituting 
one of the foremost, although youngest, of our affilia- 
ted unions, and numbering several highly cultivated 
families, and several of the most distinguished citizens 
of that place, with a good share of business energy and 
means, have recently found it necessary to secure a 
“ local habitation,” to make good their corporate exis- 
tence ; and they have done it liberally, and made room 
for the graces as well as for mere use ; for to the Asso- 
ciative idea of life they, too, are indispensable. A 
union of men and women for the ends, and in the spi- 
rit of that cause, is sure to form a social sphere which 
grows continually deeper and more attractive, and can- 
not help surrounding itself with fitting emblems, thus 
charming others by the true and beautiful conservatism 
which it knows how to reconcile with its most search- 
ing spirit of reform. To this end they have procured 
and furnished with great taste, a beautiful hall, in the 
Atheneum building, overlooking the spacious green 
park, called Washington-square, and here they hold 
their meetings, whether for business, study, or society. 
Taking advantage of the gathering of the leading spi- 
rits in the movement at the convention in New York, 
they resolved to hold a Dedicatory Festival, and con- 
secrate their hall with due solemnity and joy, with re- 
presentatives from other unions assisting. The even- 
ing of Monday, May 15th, was chosen for the purpose; 
when, in company with other guests from New York, 
Providence, and Boston, we witnessed and partook in 
what we always shall remember with delight. We 
feel bound to attempt, although with slight hope of 
success, a brief description of 

THE SCENE. 

The Union hall, as we have said, isin the upper 
part of the Atheneum, pleasant of access, pleasant in 
its surroundings, and beautiful within. It is about 
twenty feet in width, and twice that in length, of high 
ceiling, and walls of chaste stone color. The windows 
(one at either end) are handsomely curtained, and the 
floors well carpeted. In the middle of one side stands 
a pianoforte (the property of the Union) facing out- 
wards ; opposite is the President’s chair, behind an 
ample table, square and solid, yet elegant in style. Si- 
milar tables in other parts of the room, invite to social 
groups, perchance to groups of study or of needlework, 
or receive, like convenient altars, the graceful offerings 
of fair hands, in the shape of flowers, choice pictures, and 
so forth. On this occasion seats were ranged in semi- 
circles round the chair of the President, and never did 
the thoughtful and benign face of its occupant beam 
with a more mild and gracious inspiration, than when 
looking round upon these living fruits of his most pru- 
dent, unobtrusive, and informal advocacy of the unitary 
faith which has long filled him in the midst of what he 
deemed a barren waste of civilization in its most unre- 
deemable form. Young men, active in literary or in 
business enterprize, experienced manhood, female beau- 
ty, happy childhood, and venerable age, sat there pre- 
pared to hear the gospel of glad tidings. Among others 
we witnessed the presence of the distinguished atthor- 
ess, Grace GREENWwoop, of that most eloquent philan- 
thropist, Dr. Wirtiam Exper, and the well-known, 
warm-hearted artist, Joun Saray, the last two being 
devoted members of the Philadelphia Union. Tickets 
ot admission had been offered for sale, that the influ- 
ence of the occasion might reach as many as the room 
would hold ; but it was found necessary to stop the 
sale long before the exercises commenced, so general 
was the desire to become further acquainted with the 
Associationists,—a desire greatly increased, no doubt, 
by the public addresses of Messrs. Exper, RirLey, and 


Cuannine a few evenings previous, and by the discour- 
ses of the latter gentleman from the pulpit of the Rev. 


Dr. Furness the day before 


So much for the audience. Glancing from this liv- 
ing spectacle to the walls above, you beheld on every 
side a great variety of works of art, select, significant, 
and disposed with fine regard to symmetry and gene- 
ral effect. In a recess, overlooking the President’s 
seat, was a beautiful bust of the distinguished presi- 
dent of the American Union, Horace Greeiey ; and 
beneath it portraits of Fourier, Hahnemann, and other 
scientific fathers of Reform. In another quarter all 
was sacred to the religious sentiment—the Christ, the 
Virgin, the portraits of Pope Pius, Swedenborg, &c. 
Over the piano hung portraits of artists and musi- 
cians,—the life-like group of Liszt improvising at the 
piano, amid brother artists, forming the centre piece. 
In another place an exquisite engraving of Una, with 
her tamed lion, entering like a gleam of heaven’s sun- 
light, the dark home of Rage,—fit emblem of the light 
of Social Science gliding through these dismal glooms 
of civilized antagonism! Busts of Milton, Plato, Hip- 
pocrates, &c.,and statuettes of Dante, Petrarch, and 
other poets stood out from the walls at fitting intervals. 

Did the summer evening’s heat draw you to the 
window? The city and all signs of artificial civiliza- 
tion kept aloof. You were in the midst of a fragrant 
grove ; the fresh foliage of old trees in the park, con- 
trasted in rich masses of shade, with the anointing 
stream of moonlight which they flung off. In the af- 
ternoon you might see beneath the trees troops of beau- 
tiful children, taking the air, and rejoicing in the lap of 
their best mother, Nature. So everything, in this lit- 
tle home and nursery of the Associative aspiration, 
spoke of Nature, and of Harmony, and of God’s Love, 
and typified the idea of a true society, which shall be 
God’s kingdom upon earth, and in which Art and Na- 
ture shall preside with Use. 


THE ADDRESSES. 


Agreeably to the programme, aiter a musical intro- 
duction, a Dedicatory Discourse was pronounced by 
WitiiaM H. Cuannine. Mr. C. spoke nearly an hour 
and a half, in a most instructive and impressive man- 
ner, setting forth the ends, the grounds, the magnitude, 
and the religious spirit of our movement. Especially 
did he treat it asa means of mutual education into the 
high and solemn purposes of life ; and in this connex- 
ion he exposed at length the meaning of the threefold 
division of functions,embodied by the Boston and Phil- 
adelphia Unions in the three groups of Practical Affairs, 
Social Culture, and Indoctrination. But we cannot at- 
tempt any analysis of that discourse. It sank deeply 
into the soul of his audience. 

After refreshments and music, addresses were called 
for from Groree Ripiey, of New York, and Joun S. 
Dwieut, of Boston. These were necessarily short, 
and social! in their tone. 

Mr. Rirxey spoke of the gratifying circumstances 
under which we had met to celebrate this dedicatory 
festival. The purposes of the American Union, and 
of her affiliated branches, were an expression of the 
great demand of the present age. The highest aspira- 
tions of man are for unity, and union is the providential 
condition of attaining this end. The'sublime idea of 
unity could no longer remain an abstraction ;.it was 
now stirring the mighty heart of humanity to its 
depths ; it was this, though dimly perceived, which in- 
spired the motto of our own republic ; and it is this 
which is now arousing the masses of Europe from the 
slumbers of centuries. This idea is now to be realized 
in our social institutions. And in order to this, we 
need union,—the union which is contemplated in the 
present organization—the union of heads and hearts 
and hands, in a widely extended organized system, for 
the practical establishment of Social Unity among 
men. Mr. Ripley concluded his bnef remarks with 
the expression of the following sentiment: 


Tue Puitapetpnia Union or AssociaTionists—the 
fairest, if not the youngest daughter of our Alma Ma- 
ter,the Parent Union,—she proves to-night by the spec- 
tacle of intelligence, beauty, and devotion which she 
presents, that the predictions of Charles Fourier of the 
composite harmonies of a true order of society are no 
illusions. 


Mr. Dwieut expressed the sympathy of the Boston 
Union to their fellow-laborers in the “‘ City of Brother- 
ly Love,” who are trying to justify that title in a way 
that civilized society cannot; contrasted the artistic beau 
ty of the scene,with the charges of destructive safsculot- 
tism, levelling communism, agrariauism, and one-idea- 
ismw hich the profligate newspapers bring against Asso- 
ciationists, especially since the three days of February ; 
and spoke of the connection of art, in all forms, with 
our movement, as the truest prophecy from of old of 
social harmony, as well as the actual illustration of the 
spiritual and material made one. 


THE MUSIC. 


The pieces interspersed were chiefly instrumental, 
the valuable contribution of two young German artists, 
Mr. G. Benxert, and Mr. B. H. Lanpmann, who per- 
formed some of the duetts of De Beriot, for piano and 
violin, with feeling, skill, and true effect, and greatly 
to the edification of the audience. This graceful offer- 
ing of artists’ Association will repay hereafter in the 
universal appreciation which she will inculcate for all 
art. Beethoven’s “ Adelaide” was sung with taste by 
a gentleman, who is a member of the union; and a 
Duett for the piano most acceptably pertormed by two 
young ladies. 

The entertainment closed with dancing, and it was 
near the short hours of the night before even the pa- 
triarchs of the company could turn their backs upon 
the beautiful and pure festivity. Success to the Phila- 
|delphia Union! their mission is begun with modesty 
j} and firmness, and shall be crowned with glory. 













































Considerant and Robespierre. 

Tue unprincipled portion of the press still Continues ;, 
confound the Associative movement with Commun in 
Jacobinism, Terrorism, and every other offensive fhame 
by which it is possible to damage a good cause, in th. 
eyes of the public. 

A somewhat amusing scene; in which our frieng 
Victor ConsipeRant figures as the principal actor, wil) 
serve to show the true position of the Associatin 
School in France, and might, if such a thing were oe. 
sible, shed some light on the minds of our discriming:, 
ing editors at home. ‘ 

It seems that a certain political club in Paris, pre. 
vious to the late elections, at which M. Considersy, 
was a candidate for the National Assembly, had made 
some attack on his political claims, on account of u 
alleged want of soundness in his democracy. (op.. 
derant took an early opportunity to attend a mee;; 
of this club, determined to explain his principles, i; he 
could not secure adherents. They could do no lem 
than give him permission to speak, but on his asceng, 
ing the platform,a young student from Toulouse, wh, 
occupied the chair, informed him, in a most imMperioys 
tone, that he could not be heard in that hall, unles he 
signified his acceptance of the “ Declaration of Righty’ 
presented to the Convention in ’93 by the citizen Ro. 
bespierre. 

Considerant replied that this question had already 
been proposed to him in another republican club, an 
that he had requested and unanimously obtained per. 
mission to commence with the explanation of his pry. 
ciples, in order to show more easily the nature of hy 
adhesion to the “ Declaration of Rights.” 

The President exclaimed, in a violent tone, tha: he 
would not grant this permission. 

Considerant, however, proceeded to set forth jy 
views on the subject. He said that we were living, 
1848, and not in 1793: that, thanks to God, Fran, 
and Humanity had made some progress since iy 
epoch, at once heroic and bloody ; that the Revoluys; 
of ’93 had for its historic function the destructio, 0 
the ancient order ; that the Revolution of ’48 had j;, 
its function, not any destruction whatever, but the «. 
ganization of a new order ; that in Robespierre’s « }.. 
claration of Rights,” side by side, with positive pring. 
ples, with formulas that combined all that was hy 
and sacred in the sublime aspirations of our fath 
there were negative principles, expressive of defian 
of hostility, of war, which belonged to that epoch 
strife and combat, and represented its irritation ; thy, 
for himself, it was not for the first time to-day tha: » 
proclaimed all the broad, truly democratic, and ch. 
tian principles of this declaration ; but that he deen: 
it an absurd and dangerous anachronism to accep 
negative terms, belonging to a past epoch, from whi 
we may borrow its spirit of devotedness, its lofty a». 
rations, its great principles, while we take care » 
avoid its tone of defiance and pugnacity. 

M. Considerant proceeded to develope, with a vor: 
of sincere conviction, his views on the Declaration 
Robespierre, when he was again interrupted by & 
President, who declared that it was no time to diss 
the terms of the Declaration, that he demanded of 
citizen Considerant to answer Yes, or No, and the! 
he could not consent to sign the Declaration of Robs 
pierre, without modification, reserve, or commenti, 
he must take his seat. 

With a voice that prevailed over the tumult of tt 
assembly, citizen Considerant replied, “ You wil 
want candidates, who, to secure your suffrages, 
sign with both hands, even without reading it, the 
claration of Robespierre, and all the declarations 
wish. For myself, I refuse to submit my understs? 
ing and my conscience to such an arbitrary dicta 
I reply, No! No! without explanations and wit’ 
restriction, without additions, and without rese" 
No! I do not take my profession of faith from the p* 
fession of faith of Robespierre, and I come down {i 
the platform, protesting with earnestness against * 
infringement which you make on the liberty and dig* 
ty of those whom you call to defend their claim® 
candidates. Reserve your votes for men who are mt 
submissive.” 

The firm stand assumed by M. Considerant was" 
ceived with enthusiastic applause by a numerous )*" 
tion of the assembly. 





Politics and Socialism. 

The Democratie Pacifique has an admirable det 
tion of the comparative tendencies of Politics and * 
cialism, which will apply with no less force to po 
affairs in this country than in France. 

“ All the great iniquities of our age,” it says, “ 
been perpetrated in the name of politics. Thes¢ ?° 
ties, then, must have been a horrible thing, ‘™*” 
been charged with so many crimes. Politics, *" 
understand the term, is neither virtue, nor probity) 
justice, nor reason, nor logic, but the reverse of ! ihe 
It can reign only in a perverted world ; and it has h* 
verted the world. There is no species of viole** 
which it has not justified in the eyes of the people, 
form of brigandage which it has not made honorab!’" 
kings. It is the excuse for everything which ho” 
thing else to excuse it, the apology for that which # 
no right to exist, But we have now broken this 
ble instrument of oppression, with the perjured 
ty, which so awkwardly made use of it. The poline 
era has had its day ; the social age takes its pla** ; 

“Politics acts only on the surface of society s0°*” 
penetrates to its foundation, and reforms it. 

“Politics were instituted for the profit of cert 
nitaries ; socialism will be established for the ben 
the entire mass. 7 

“Politics was the art of governing that which RS 
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jot governable ; socialism will be the art of making | 
governable that which could not be governed. | 
* «Politics was the subjection of the weak by the) 


song; socialism will be the right of the weak re- 


spected. ; 
«Politics was anarchy under the appearance of order; 
socialism will be order resulting from the general pros- 


ity. 6 
vounias was the régime of violence and cunning ; 
cocialism will be the régime of justice and good will. | 

«Politics was riches for a few ; socialism will be the 
life for al’. 

“Politics was the reign of privileges ; socialism will 
be the reign of universal fraternity. 

“Jt is eighteen centuries since the principles of social- 
ism were written in the Gospel ; the time has come to 


realize them.” 


————————————— 
Getting up in the World. 


A correspondent of an anti-slavery paper referring 
to the truthful reports of the anti-slavery anniversaries, | 
made by the newspapers of this city, asks : “What evil 
have we done that these should speak well of us?” 
If the Associationists were disposed to take the 
same low view of their fellow men, they should be 
greatly frightened by the good things that have been | 
said of them during the last few weeks. Even in 
quarters where they have only received buffets and 
kicks for ten years or more, they find their doings fairly 
reported, and their motives and aims allowed to pass | 
anquestioned. The Observer, for instance, which has 
ieretofore exhausted its powers of abuse and ridicule, 
whenever it had oceasion to speak of us, has at last 
consented to give a tolerably accurate account of one 
€ our meetings. In the last number our anniversary | 
ispoken of in a tone of decent respect. 

“he Globe, the leading democratic paper here, while 
it @gues against our principles, (completely misunder- 
staning them, by the way,) says the prettiest things 
of ow persons. Thus it says, speaking of Social- 
ism ‘= 

‘‘ Anong the advocates of the several theories al- 
juded te are found some of the ablest men in France, 
and maw of them are men of great wealth, great in- 
tegrity aml moral worth. The same may be said of | 
those wh®advocate the doctrines of Fourier in this 
country. “hough we never have been able to agree | 
with thempret we have ever regarded such men as 
Channing, @dwin and Greeley,as ranking among the 
ablest mind§»f the age.” 

Even the Brening Post, which some wag has christ- 
ened the NewYork Rip Van Winkle, allows a corres- 
pondent to give the following account of the state of 
parties in Franet, which ought, we think, to enlighten 
the dull heads of the Express, Transcript, Herald, 
Atlas, &e : 


“The parties in France, then, are confined to three 
classes— 

“1st. The Lacirbusts or conservatives proper, who 
adhere to the old monarchical ortler,and embrace two 
sorts of legitimists, the Henry 5th and Charles 10th 
faction, and the pseudo-legitimists, or the Louis Philippe 
faction. In the present state of opinion in France, 
these dare scarcely to show their heads, ,yet they are 
secretly at work.to produce a reaction against the rev- 








olution. The meeting of the 16th,’or the suspicions 
in regard to it, was their work. : 

2d. The Democratic party, which is the direct op- 
posite to the conservative party, and embraces two 
kinds—the moderate or constitutional democrats, who 
incline to the adoption of the United States constitu- 
tion as a model, with two chambersand a President, 
and the extreme radical democrats proper, who desire 
only a single legislative body, representing the people 
directly, without a Senate or Executive chosen by the 
people. 

3d. The Soctauists, who agree with neither of the 
above parties, and who are not satisfied with merely 
political reforms, and who also are divided into }wo 
sects—the Communists, whose watchword is Equality, 
and who are consequently opposed to all distinction of 
rank or property, and the Fourierists, who believe in 
what they term ‘hierarchial organization, maintain the 
rights of individual property, and profess themselves 
to be the friends of peace and order. , 

“There are various shades and différences in these 
parties, but such are their characteristic peculiarities 
as nearly as we can learn. 

“As to the .prominent men of the feyolution, their 
position in respect to these parties is this: 

“The legitimists have as yet no opeR and avowed 
representative or leader. 

“QOdillon Barrot and Thiers occupy a kind of middle 
ground between the conservative and the progressive 
parties, 

“Ledru Rollin is the leader of the tape radica] 
or democratic party, in which he is ‘stained by 
Blanqui, a popular man, with the Frenchiloco focos. 

“Louis Blanc is a socialist, but has neve® acted with 
either the Communists or the Fourieris 
having opposed most of his schemes for 
tion of labor, on the ground that he ado 
repartition of wages, though they approve 
eral object. The leader of the Communi 
who takes little interest in politics, inasmuc 
poses to emigrate to this country. The leafler of the 
Fourierists is Vietor Considerant, who thus ff has put 
Lamartine forward as his best exponent. 

“But what is the position taken by Lama 
self? that is the great question. All the p 
parties claim him, and he seems to inspire GRiyersa] 
confidence. These facts explain his relations 
parties. 

“He belongs to neither exclusively ; he has, 
extent, adopted principles from all. A legiti 
birth and education, he is a democrat from con 
and study, while his most intimate personal frie 
the Fourierite socialists. He has never made a 
and specific declaration of his views. It is 
that he rejects monarchy ; he has opposed the m 
political economy or Laissez-faire system; y 
does not concur with Louis Blanc in all his experim 
while his Fourierite friends, though they sustain his 
ministration, are somewhat impatient of his slown 
What his real position is, therefore, the future alone 
develope. No one doubts either his integrity or 

genius.” 


These are al] hopeful signs, among a thousand simil 
indications of progress. 

























THE HARBINGER. 


Throes and Spasms. 

There is a vulgar simile which compares men who 
have received a pretty severe blow to “stuck pigs,” and 
we confess that we can find no more elevated image 
for many of our conservative friends who stagger and 
squeal so dreadfully under the French Revolution. It 
is really heart-rending to hear the out-cries of these 
poor doomed individuals and systems. The London 
Foreign Quarterly and Blackwood seem likely to ex- 


| plode with the excess of pain and venom with which 
| they are surcharged! They rave and grit their teeth 


in a perfect ferocity of phrensy. No epithet is too 
bad for them to apply to the noble French Nation. In- 
deed the whole revolutionary movement of Europe acts 
upon their excited sensibilities like the sight of red 
cloth upon a turkey-cock. They fly into a terrific. pas- 
sion and gobble away in their potent malignity with a 
most ludicrous show of forcible feebleness. Aber'es 
geht an, as the sage Tenfelsdroeck exclaimed from his 
lofty watch-tower in the Wdlaugasse—it goes ahead! 





Taxine 17 Goor.—The imperturbable Editor of the 
National Era thus describes the rather pungent criti- 
cisms which were put forth at the recent meeting of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, against certain 
eminent Abolitionists, who it seems did not in all re- 
spects come up to the standard of anti-slavery ortho- 
doxy. Our friend Bailey, we rejoice to see, is equally 
ready to face the brick-bats of a mob, or the anathe- 
mas of an organization. He is not a man to be 
frightened out of his eonvictions either by vulgar out- 
rage or polished abuse. 


“The American Anti-Slavery Society embraces 
those who hold that the exodus of the slave from bond- 
age, to use the language of one of its resolutions, lies| 
over the ruins of the American churches and the Ame- 
rican Union. Its meeting were well attended; a large 
portion, of the audience, however, was composed, we 
thought, of people attracted by curiosity, but cherish- 





a long week, and no paper. But this was only the 
beginning of trouble. You will comisserate my situation 
when I tell you that the hour for the arrival of the 
mail found me regularly at the Post Office, and the only 
response I could get from its functionary, during nearly 
four weeks, was, “ nothing for you, sir.’ Think of 
that, sir, and at a time too, when “Le Grand Nation” 
was about taking a mighty stride towards Harmony. 
But thank God it came at last, dated three weeks after 
the above number. The two intermediate numbers I 
received last week, half worn out with travel. I 
should not have written to you again upon this subject 
had it not been for the hope of more regular receipts 
for the fature, by a slight alteration in the superscription 
which may illuminate the geographical perceptions of 
certain Post Masters. Yours in distress. 
H. W. 





Dr. Channing and the Moral Life. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GENTLEMEN :—The memoir of Dr. Cuannine just 
issued by Wituram H. Cuannine, is a book of very 
various interest to various minds, Now although 
I am only an anonymous individual, it appears to me, 
that if I had a little space allowed me in your hospita- 
ble paper, 1 might be doing a service to some truths of 
increasing import to this generation, by setting down 
the clear impression it makes upon my mind, and some 
of the questions it suggests to me. 

Dr. Channing’s life, beyond any public life of his 
time, as it appears to me, was an embodiment of con- 
science. The sentiment of duty was the controlling 
spring of ali his activity. To act from a higher mo- 
tive than his own interest, was his life-long aspiration. 
In short, disinterested benevolence was the Deity he 
worshipped with all his soul and mind, and strength, 
and it may fairly be conceded on the evidence of this 
Memoir, that he exhibited as great a practical confor- 
mity to his ideal, as any man who ever cultivated it. 

I will not occupy your space in contrasting this picture 


ing no sympathy with the peculiar views of the Dis- with the ordinary routine of clerical and sectarian am- 


unionists. Its speakers have talent. but waste it ina 
kind of scholastic disputation concerning the precise 
amount of criminality which attaches to certain indi- 
viduals. Joshua R. Giddings was in high favor with 
a majority of the Society; still he was not without 
spot. Dr. Palfrey was well spoken of, but he was very 
far from perfection. J. P. Hale was weighed in the 
balances, and found wanting. He was quite clever in 


his way, but he was no Abolitionist, and fell far short 


of his duty. J. C. Vaughan, of the Louisville (Ky.) 


Examiner, was doing pretty well, but not so well as| in the negative. 


bition. This cannot fai] to be done for himself by 
every one who reads the Memoir, and the larger peri- 
odieals doubtless will make it a prominent theme of 
remark. I simply propose toask you and your read- 
ers, whether this kind of life, the life which Dr. Chan- 
ning soconspiciously exemplified, be the true divine 
life in man? 

For myself I am constrained to answer this question 
Iam constrained to believe that a 


might be expected—still be was preaching some whole- | jif. of what is called virtue is as little the divine end 


some truth, and deserved credit for speaking what we 
knew-—-acting up to his light. All these gentlemen} 


in creation, as a life of vice. No one supposes that 


served as links of a chain to unite the embodiment of| God designed men for vice ; just as little do I suppose 


pure Abolitionism, Mr. Garrison; with the mass of the 
People. As for our humble self, we were given over 
to the buffeting of Satan, an apostate and reprobate. 
Wendell Phillips honored us with an invective of about 
ten minutes’ length, quite eloquent and pungent, and 
which, being an admirer of good speaking we greatly 
relished. 

“The conclusion to which he came, and which really 
unsettled our confidence in his judgment, was, that the 
Natienal Era, in relation to the Anti-Slavery cause, 
was a nuisance.” 





Trumbull Phalanx. 
We are happy to learn the following facts concern- 
ing this Institution from a friend now residing on that 


domain :— 

From an improvident philanthropy, they hac admit- 
ted too indiscriminately, so that the society was rather 
an asylum for the needy, sick,and disabled, than a nu- 
cleus of efficient members, carrying out, with all their 
power and energies, a system on which they honestly 
rely for restoring their race to elevation and happiness. 

They had also accepted unprofitable capital, produc- 
ing absolutely nothing, upon which they were paying 
interest upon interest. All this weighed most heavily 
on the efficient members. They made up their minds 
to break up altogether. 

A new society has been organized, who have bought 


at auction, and very low, the Domain, with all its im- | 


provements. We, the new society, purpose to work 


on the following foundation :—Our object is to try the | 
system of Fourier, as far as it is in our power, with our 


limited means. 

The women, as a social body, have the same rights 
as the men, in deliberations, regulations, and bye-laws 
concerning the interests of this society. 


he designed them for virtue. 
of them for virtue must necessarily have involved His 
equal designation of them for vice ; for between vir- 
tue and vice a logical correlation exists just as insepar- 


Indeed His designation 













| nothing in himself, and totally dependent for all that 


he is and has, upon God, his creator. Secondly, you 
will admit that if God prefer the virtuous to the vicious 
man, His preference must be moved by some intrinsic 
superiority of the one to the other; by some positive 
good which the former possesses in himself, and not 
merely by his difference to the other. You will freely 
admit this last proposition, because if God's preference 
were moved merely by the difference which one exhib- 
its to the other, then inasmuch as the difference quali- 
fies both men alike, the whole ground of preference 
would be destroyed, and your proposition would stuf- 
tify itself. I repeat then that if God love the virtuous 
man rather than the vicious man, asthe moral theory 
of creation imports, the virtuous man must be posi- 
tively or intrinsically good instead of comparatively so ; 
in a word, must be good in himself. But if the virtu- 
ous man be good in himself, and not merely in compar- 
ison with the vicious man, then he is manifestly uncre- 
ated, and what is uncreated is God. I say he is man- 
ifestly uncreated, because what is created is destitute of 
good in itself, and attributes all its good to its creator. 
Hence I repeat that if the virtuous man possess any 
good in himself, and not simply as compared with the 
vicious man, he is uncreated, and therefore God. Hence 
also I repeat that the fundamental vice of the moral 
theory of creation is, that it deifies the creature, and 
robs the Creator of the honor due to His name alone. 

But there are other grounds of objection to this the- 
ory, which if not quite so fundamental, are yet quite as 
insuperable. One isthat the theory logically denies 
any actual distinction between virtue and vice, denies 
the existence of vice as a fact of our social experience. 
For if the moral life were the true divine life in man, 
if it were the life to which God would have all men 
brought, how should we admit the possibility of moral 
death, or evil? Ido notask how we should explain 
the origin of evil, regarded as an existing or admitted 
fact; but how should we admit the naked possibility 
of evil? 
in the creature, then inasmuch as the creature is wholly 


If moral good be what God would produce 


His, and is not self-created to the extent of one jot or 
pin’s point, I am bound by my fidelity to the divine per 
| fection, to ignore the possibility of moral evil in God’s 
universe. Surely that thing which God wholly creates 
penne oppose God, cannot defeat or pervert his will. 
| Hence if it were in truth the divine will to make the 
| creature morally good or virtuous, it would be impossi- 
ble for the latter to become morally evil or vicious ; and 
| instead, therefore, of seeking to discover the origin of 
evil as an existing fact, we should be limited by our ac- 
| knowledgement of the creative excellence, to denying 
ite very existence, on the ground of its sheer impossi- 


| bility. 


able as the sensible correlation between monntain and | 


plain. It is no more impossible for the bodily eye to 
discover a mountain which is not based upon a plain, 
than it is for the intellectual eye to discern a virtue 
which is not based upon a vice. If there were no vic- 
ious man there could be no virtuous man, and vice ver- 
sa, just as if there were no plain there could be no 
mountain, and vice versa. The existence of either is 
inevitably conditioned upon the coéxistence of the 
other. 
with the vicious man ; intrinsically there is no differ- 
ence between them. The virtuous man is he who de- 
nies himself in deference to others ; the vicious man is 
| he who exalts himself in opposition to others. Now 
that which is intrinsic to both, namely the seli-hood, is 
| alike in both cases ; for if it were not, why should it 
| need to be denied in the case of the virtuous man? If 
| there were an intrinsic difference in the men, a differ- 
| ence in their self-hood, then their activity would be 
spontaneously different, and involve no self-denial on 








The virtuous man appears only by contrast 





| either side. 

I should be sorry indeed to assert that there was no 
extrinsic difference in the men, that they were not very 
| different in their social relations. I should be sorry to 
allow that the virtuous man was not socially much more 
estimable than his antagonist ; for I too am a virtuous 


We mean to have a unitary nursery, an attractive! man,and would doubtless be slow to forego any portion 


industrial infant school, a high school, also industria! 
We have already a unitary boarding house, and a 
wash house. We have two water-powers, on which 
we have a grist mill, which breads us ; two saw mills ; 
a woollen factory, with power looms, carding and full- 
ing machines, &c. We have alsoa store, an ashery, | 
tannery, shoe shop, hatter, tailor shops, a waggon and | 
joiner shop, a blacksmith’s shop, &c. ; at least twelve | 
dwelling-houses for new members. A blacksmith, a | 
waggon maker, @ tanner, and a potash manufacturer | 
are in present request. | 

These are the terms on which male and female, 
members are admitted :—They must be true Associa- | 
tionists, sympathizing with our general views ; efficient, 
of industrious habits, strictly temperate and moral.— 
“ But,” you will say, “what do you mean by moral, | 
there are so many significations to that word?” An| 
individual who would not do, knowingly, any thing in- 
jurious to self or any body else, is, in our opinion, a true | 
moral character. Six months of probation is thought 
necessary to test each other before admitting to full | 
membership. Applicants must deposit, each, 25 dol- | 
lars, entrance money, in the hands of the society, as a 
security against any expenses, but which will be return- 
ed to them, in case of removing, with the dividend of 
their labor above expenditure ; or wil! go towards their 
share for membership, which is one hundred dollars for 
every adult male or female, married or not, and twenty- 
five dollars for every child under age 

hhc — 
A Subscriber in Distress, 

We have received the following pathetic epistie, and 
can on ly recommend to our friend the exercise of pa- 
tience, and anathemas on Uncle Sam : 

To the Editors of the Harbinger ,— 


GEN#LEMEN.—I am sorry to trouble you again with my 
rievances, but alas! they are greater than I can bear 
cen : Ireceived in due time the Harbinger, which 
first announced the flight of Louis Philippe, and with 
my curiosity in a blaze, I waited with tolerable patience | 


| of my due social advantage. All! I contend for is that 
| the difference is purely extrinsic and not intrinsic ; that 
| itis an incident merely of the Providential evolution of 


human destiny, which therefore reflects no positive merit 
on its one subject, and no positive demerit on the oth- 
ex. [am deemed by my friends a virtuous man; but then 
Iknow that every virtue I practice costs me sharp 
self denial, and leaves me therefore consciously desti- 
tute ofall merit. I feel that it isa divine power alone 
which constrains me in all the obedience I render 
to virtue; and feeling thus, I cannot esteem my- 
self one whit better in God’s sight, however much I 
may be in man’s, than the felon who yesterday forfeit- 
ed his life to the offended laws of society. - 

Let no one misunderstand me. I do notaffirm that 
there is no distinction between virtue and vice. So 
far am I from doing this that I maintain one to be im- 


possible without the opposition of the other. I believe 


| in the actual existence of the vicious man, quite as 


much asin that of the virtuous man ; and | adore the 
Divine love and wisdom in one as much as in the oth- 
er. Accordingly I merely deny that the virtuous man, 
or the man whose goodness implies self denial, is the 
exclusive end of God in humanity. 
the man whom God creates, any more than the vicious 


I deny that he is 


man is, because they each involve the other, and it 


would be impossible, therefore, for God to create the 
one without also creating the other. 


What then is the fundamental vice of the moral life, 
postulated as the true divine life in man? Stated in 
one word, it is this, that it deifies the creature. You | 
will admit, Messrs. Editors, two propositions. First 


you will admit that man is a creature, being absolutely 


Thus the moral theory of creation involves a denial 


of the existing distinction between virtue and vice, 


and falsifies itself by falsifying to thatextent the past 
experience of humanity. 

Another conclusive ground of objection to this the- 
ory in my opinion is, that it utterly subverts Christian- 
ity, both in letter and in spirit. 

First as to the letter. Every one familiar with the 
evangelic records will allow that the main pretension 
of Jesus Christ was to organize a new life in man, a 
life totally different to any then manifested upon earth. 

| He declared that his office was to regenerate man, to 
give him a new selfhood, affirming that unless he were 
born again he shou'd not taste the kingdom of God. 
In accordance with this declaration we find him not 


flonly steadfastly ignoring the existing moral differences 


| among men as of any account in God’s sight, but actu- 
ally going so far, whenever occasion served, as to de- 





nounce the virtuous men of his time as the especial 
enemies of the divine life,as the chief obstacle to the ad- 
vent of God’s kingdom. 
the vicious man as such to be a proper subject of that 
kingdom ; but he found in this man an ear much more 
attentive to its tidings, and a far more cordial sensi- 





Of course he never declared 





| bility to its benign and renovating promises. No doubt 
one reason of this fact was that no person follows evil 
for its own sake, but only from the constraint of his 
physical or social necessities, or with a view to better- 
ing these relations ; that every one instinctively feels 
degraded by it, and would gladly escape degradation 
by any such melioration of his materia! and social con- 
dition, as would obviate the necessity of recurrence to 
it. And with as little doubt on the other hand, one rea- 
son why the virtuous man of Christ’s time denied and 
ridiculed his mission, was that the inevitable e flect of 
virtue upon its conscious subject is, to inflame his self- 
conceit, to exalt his self-contentment, and in proportion 
/as one values himself and the shallow present,is he sure 
Ito under-value God and the unfathomable future. 
| But let the philosophy of these facts be what it may, 
| there stand the indisputable facts themselves, flashing 
| out an indignant denial of the current sentimentality. 
If the morally good man be the true divine man, be the 
| man whom God creates, then the Scribes and Phari- 
| sees were right in rejecting Jesus and his supposed me- 
What did the righteous man, the man who 


| 
| diation 


the divine righteousness in that case was already on 
the earth, where it had been rife from the beginning, 
and the Christ by systematically slighting its pretensions 
on the one hand, and affiliating its most distinguished 


| was already good in himself, want of amediator ? For 
' 
| 


| Votaries to the devil, while on the other he surrounded 
salt . : 
| himself with publicans and sinners,and promised these 


the first entrance into the kingdom of heaven, proved 
himself the enemy of that righteousness, and conse- 


quently accursed of God and man 


Thus the moral theory of creation denies Christiani- 
ty in the letter, destroys it in its very inception. Let 


| U8 Now see how equally inimical it is to it in spirit, or 


til BE 





ens 





how strenuously it denies the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment 








THE HARBINGER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Studies upon several fundamental problems of Social 


ligence in the material constitunon of man, where 
there is not one organ, nerve, or fibre, which does not 


{G> The Treasurer of the 


American Union ackyoy 
ledges the following receipts : 7 











possesses all the needful resources of education and 
outward freedom to execute ; you see in it such a di- 
vine charm of beauty, such an exhaustlesss depth of 
inward grace and significance, as laps you in boundless 
admiration and joy, and you deem the artist no longer 
a mere man, but a Genius, or a being inspired of God, 
and hasten to render him divine homage. This genius 
or God-inspired man, has hitherto been-the exception 
in human life, and not the rule, because, as a great 
writer says, the divine Humanity has been hitherto 
disallowed, from the circumstance that men have only 
They have 
to be sure, admitted that Jesus Christ was divine, but 
they have at the same time always been careful to 
separate between what was divine in him and what 
was human, deeming it even blasphemous to consider 
his humanity divine. Their recognition consequently 
of Christ’s divinity has not been in the slightest degree 
rational, but purely traditional, and has of course there- 
fore precluded their recognition of the divine Humani- 


had corporeal conceptions of humanity. 








humanity wag created ? 
upon this earth, with the passions which thou thyself 
hast deposited in our hearts, that thou desired, in the 
midst of the harmonies of the world, to make a con- 


Was it in placing us here 


cert of tears and groans, sighing and eternal hatreds? 
Is evil necessary and inevitable upon this earth, where 
thou hast caused us to be born ? Is it inherent in our na- 
ture,the work ofthy powers? Is it combined with our 
organization, the framework of thy hands? Can no 
form possible upon this earth, realize with man the off- 
spring of thy creative power, the holy union of indi- 
viduals, nations and races? Can we hot commune 
with thee in glory and bliss, as associates in the endless 
government of the harmonies ot worlds? Or is this 
earth cut off from the realms of universal order, and 
are we cursed and fatally consigned, O Ged our Fa- 
ther, to hatred and shedding ot blood, and every form 
of misery, degradation and suffering? No! no! The 
odious decree which rivets evil to the earth and human- 
ity, has not yet been hurled against creation! The 


bad, injurious or profitabie, either to the individual or 
society, according to the variable circumstances of the 
social medium in which they act and spend their force. 
The justice of this fundamental view of the pas- 
sional nature of man is evident, and its confirmation is 
found in the fact, that there is no passion to which ef- 
fects the most shameful and criminal cannot be attrib- 
uted, and none which may not have also produced un- 
der dther circumstances, deeds the mostnoble, excel- 
lent, and useful to society. Ambition, love, the pater- 
nal and filial affections, in short, all the passions that 
could be named, sometimes are the course of the most 
cruel and abominable outrages and violence, and some- 
times of the most sublime and godlike devotion. Let 
us cease then to refer back the cause of evil to the es- 
sence of our nature, and let us not forget that it-s pro- 
duced in the social forms and combinations which per- 
vert nature, and arm man with his interests and 
passions against his fellows, instead of utilizing for 
the good of the whole the positive impulses, and the 


E. H. Wade, 197 Washington street. 


The Welcome back. By Gro. F. Brigow. Bos. 
ton: W.H. Oakes, &c. j 


A Home in Heavenwith Thee. Written and com- 
G P. Reed, 17 


2. 


3. 
posed by Tueopore T. Barker. 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


. Six Songs without Words. For the Piano Forte 
By Fertix Menperssoun Bartrnoppy. Book Se- 
cond, Boston: Oliver Ditson, 1¥5 Washington st 


. Music for the Million. Edited by J. S. Wricur. 
No. 1, containing Mourir poy la Patrie, and 
Blouse March. Price 6 cents. Published by White 
and Potter, 15 State street, Boston. 


‘We are indebted to their several publishers for copies 
ot the above,—a medley of much wealth. 

In No. 1, we have four of the glorious songs of that 
most deeply inspired among all the makers of song, 
Franz Scuvsert. He died young, having proved a 
creative genius in all the higher forms of musical art, in 
symphony, quartette, mass, &ce. But among the choi- 
cest treasures ever left by genius, are his two hundred 
songs, “every note of which,” as Mozart (we think it 
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Science. constitute to the harmony of the whole, and where not | March 10, Bangor Union, . 8 6 constant 
Viewed literally or as to the flesh the Christ was a SECOND THESIS. a single muscle has power, except to serveasaninstru-|May4,J.K. . «© «+ . 2 6 ig Patris 
man like ourselves, subject to all our passions and in- | ru piviNE SOCIAL CODE, AND THE FOREORDAINED OR| ment for every want, and even to express the most del- “« F.G.8. een 8 1 days ° 
firmities, or to all the laws of our finite nature. Viewed NATURAL DESTINY. icate shades of our passions and feelings; but the : PES eo ke ee a 8 ig grandeur 
épiritually he wasone with God. He did all that he | py, picture unfolded to our vision by the history of] passions, the springs of human doctrine, and the ele- « a aiadiooh mal ly phere 1 © 
did freely, or of himself, and yet asserted that it was past ages, presents the spectacle of a perpetual conflict | ments of man’s moral and social nature, would have rs i. @. es ey po * 9 9 jet it be 
God dwelling in him who wrought his works. He |i ie heart of man, of passions and interests, of rea- | been ordained with harmony andend, orrather they| « Hy . , . . ,. . : oe? 
represented himself not as subject to God, bet as one’ son and duty, which by turns compressed, and impos- | would have been formed to engender perpetual collis- | May 8, Providence Union . E ; 2 2 young 
with him ; not as doing the divine will by dint of de- ing upon themselves continually the most cruel sacrifi- | jon and conflict in man and humanity, and an eternal I deat Ti a ip Si te penition. 
nying himself, but as doing it of his own hearty and ces, have produced the most painful sufferings, and the | concert of sufferings and fraud, violence and oppres- “ Amesbury. . ‘ : ‘ 10 
cheerful concurrence. And he promised that the spirit | ost shameful degradations. This spectacle of inter- | sions. ‘The physiological organization of man would “ Newburyport : ns a ek ee jaa 
which dwelt in him should dwell in all his children, nal discord, from which no human being has hitherto | be a sublime work of intelligence and harmony, while May 12 New Nork . a nme Vs 5 pre 
that the glory which God had given him should also escaped, is reproduced at full length in society, where | the passional nature, of which the first is the mere body | OT sb aye ; et ALS 5) « 
be given to them, and that the works he did should the strife of individual and collective interests,| and instrament, would be a discordant absurdity, or a| « 3J.C. a as 13 4 : a _ 
also be done by them, and even greater works than the collision of ambition, and the clashing of| work of eviland revenge. In other words, the ma- | - we et at eee y a 
these, by reason of his self-same spirit dwelling in passions laugh to scorn the weakness of repres-| terial and physiological manifestations would have for en ee — “ og he Ameri. toh 
them. This was his great promise to the world, the sive laws, where the loud and mournful voice of misery | their origin a principle of unity and harmony while the Treasurer’s Report, from May 1847, to May on of the a 4 
gift of his spirit, a spirit not of subjection but of perfect and wailing resound continually from the midst of na- moral would be forever excluded from the same prin- Receipts from ‘Affiliated Unions, ann principally th is teed 
oneness with God, a spirit which necessitated his inces- tions, and where the people,a prey tothe genius of rev- | ciples and laws. | New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Cincinnati Unis, vir authd 
sant antagonism to the prevailing righteousness, and olutions and wars, cease not the work of slaughter and This deplorable conception which has charged to | 1% . z $1 x ve glad td 
left him finally its unresisting victim. death, their own hands tearing out each others entrails. | the account of human nature the vices of our corrupt | Individual donations, . - - 1023 sey, whe 
Christianity then viewed spiritually or in its fulfil- | Can this war of man with himself and his fellows, this} societies, should be disavowed and repelled by our sen- | Harbinger... . ee ? spreciati 
ment, viewed not simply as setting forth the literal facts | war under all its forms, and in all its degrees, this train] timents and reason, as well as by science and faith. | Total pom extrao 
of Christ’s life upon earth, but as affirming the univer- | of scourges, can this be the destiny, fatal, invincible and | Man is made good in his whole being, in soul as well | Ripenditure itd table of peorives 3 omiat 
o sal life of God in man, imports the union of the divine | eternal, which God has decreed for man here below 7} body, in the essential appetites of his senses, and in year 154 9} « DaRLy 
if and human, and not the subjection of the one to | Do devastation and carnage,O Heavenly Father, com-| the passions of his heart, as well asin the faculties of Sitintens ; , 416 58 ly know 
qi o the other. The man who lives the divine life is a free | pose the aim and end of thy creation upon thej his intelligence. It is not true, as our theologians| aqitors and General Agent 826 00 apt 
ae e . man, is the only free man, for although all his works | earth? Hast thou not cast this orb beautiful and shin- | and moralists have too long declared, that this nature Expenses of printing Harbinger, re happy 
. | are wrought by God dwelling in him, he yet concurs in | ing into the realms of space? Hast thou not bathed it| contains passions and inclinations which are in them- and general office, &c. &c: 2072 96-349) 5 polis of 
¥ Ve their production with all his heart and mind, and jin floods of solar light, which give it life and heat ?} selves evil. And the proof of this is ecen in the fact, that Balancein Treasury, . ‘ 5 — 
7 iN, strength. They involve no self-denial ; on the contra- | Hast thou wrapped it in a mantle studded and be-| when an individual is a0 depraved in the poisoned Epmunp Tweepy, Treasury +e place 
in) ry they ensure the profoundest and most definite self- | spangled with stars, and placed it in the centre of the| atmosphere of our social relations as to commit evil . in before 
i i. assertion, He does not feel that he is working for life, | heavens, and made its womb fruitful, and developed | for itsown sake alone, the world with good cause points ae aarti a and 
id Wy and therefore without cordiality, but exclusively from | on its surface the riches and infinite harmonies of all} him out asa monster. True it is, that all the impulses | a a . j neee 
* ¥ life, and therefore with passionate satisfaction. The | orders and kingdoms,—but to behold it an eternal thea-| and all the events, which spring from our organization, oT She ae perl ; 
t iY divine spirit and the human are united or married in | tre of deadly combats, a field of battle always bloody,| are legitimate and good in themselves, and the acts | + ene war's ,. : / ae 
rT his soul, and every work that comes from his hand le- | where people and generations should forever slaughter | alone which these passional impulses determine, and | ‘wieguab ante es French oe an work of 
bi gitimates itself as the offspring of that marriage. Take | and destroy themselves? Was it to give thyself a} which are not the impulses themselves, but their effects Boston: Published by Ww. H. Oakes, ondier “1 ae 
vy any work for which a man is truly impassione d, and | spectacle of revolutions, massacres, and sufferings, that| variable and renewed without cessation, are good or - 
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ty. But life is deeper than doctrine, and the divine | God of humanity and the world has not yet doomed us| force of the inclinations, wants and essential interests ; - Au ; ‘ ee 

a although iad of the church, and hampered | to this infernal destiny. Let man question his own| of the individual. Henceforth then we must accept as an +1 ater Ron, me Pa ne ve 847 
with material and social obscurations, like the Christ, | heart when prejudice is still and silent, and his heart| « a priori” fact the truth of which we shall have occasion caeiiaiitainih dthneat ae RAE en a th 
has also like him been always gladly heard of the which is the voice of God, will answer that he was] hereafter to verify—that amongst the social forms pos- dividual a a aaieiat a eatiieth dale - es, is 
common people,so that in this day, Artis achieving an made to bless and not to curse, to love and not to hate. | sible, there exists one perfectly adapted to human na- ian aun yr: Saadiall as wy tna a 
almost universal recognition, and her kings and priests | Man thirsts for happiness, and for this reason he was’ ture, in which the interests, tastes, and natural incli- PEERS ee tats oie im Reed's FE 
command the sporttaneous homage of nations. Look created for love and harmony. He was made in the} nations, the living forms flowing from our organization, + Gotan of Genunn Geng,” te'the Ave Maria, tee Sere- atic 
at that beautiful account which the newspapers gave image of God, and therefore ought he to direct, order,| and all human characters freely developed, will con- Ladle: ‘he Weaitaner rad Melos eas item is 
the other day of Jenny Lind’s departure from Stock- and govern upon the earth, as God orders and governs! spire to produce the harmony of the whole, as the bs one dines adh ot a ais ‘daa and ballad-like a 
holm, when the entire people rose up as one man to in the infinite domain of the heavens. sounds and accords of a thousand instruments, fused among them, cleverly translated from the French ed 
bless her, and the whole paraphernalia of bloody war, | A®4 now that the heart has responded, let us listen | and blended together in an immense orchestra. Now, . ; yu 


guns, drums, and glittering soldiery were arrayed to 
salute this lovely daughter of the Prince of Peace! 
Look at this and similar facts every day, and then say 
whether the Christ is not risen, and reappearing in glo- 
rified form to his amazed disciples; whether in short 
the infinite good and true, in every form of peaceful and 
refining Art, is not fast securing the boundless acknowl- 


edgment of the human heart? 


But to return. Such being the import of spiritual 
Christianity, it is obvious to a glance that moralism of- 
fers ita direct contradiction. It denies that the divine 
life upon earth stands in the union of God and man. 
It affirms the perpetual subjection of man to God, and 
generates a spirit of fear consequently, and of supersti- 
tious orirrational devotion, instead of a spirit of love and 
asound mind. It perpetuates self-denial as the true 
divine temper in humanity, thus falsifying the funda- 
mental promise of spiritual Christianity, which is, that 
God will put a new spirit in man, a spirit of joyful fel- 


lowship with Himself, or of spontaneous and zealous 


delight in all truly divine ordinances 


On these grounds then that the moralistic scheme 


to the voice of the intellect, and in seeking the laws of 
our nature, let us refer back evil to its true cause, and 
discover the conditions of a harmonious and happy 
destiny. All the acts of man good or bad, useful or 
injurious, have their cause and origin in the appetites 
of his senses, the affections of his heart, or the desires 
of his intellect. Now these appetites, these affections 
and these desires, are the fundamental faculties, the 
living forms which constitute the essential nature of 
man, are the closely allied and spontaneous powers 
which preside over all his relations, and bring him into 
connexion with his fellows, the world, and with God. 
These elements of activity have necessarily a reason 
and end—their demand is, tocombine themselves har- 
moniously in a certain preéstablished social form in en- 
tire agreement with the nature of man, giving it full 
satisfaction, developing all its resources, and utilizing 
all its forces and all its desires, in a word, opening a 
| field to these powerful faculties, of the freest action, of 


| the most favorable employments, and of the most vat- 


|ied and harmonic functions. Tis social form in har- 
mony with man’s nature, employing for his own perfec- 
} tion and thatof his kind, and for the welfare and happi- 


the social form which satisfies this high condition, is 
that to which man isdestined by his nature, and by 
which alone humanity can associate all her powers for 
the realization of her true honor and glory as viceger- 
ent of the earth. 
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Annual Meeting. 


In our account of the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting, the following resolution was accidentally 
omitted : 


Resolved, That the American Union recommends 
to each of the Affiliated Unions, to adopt the Serial 
Organization of three Groups, representing the Practi- 
cal, Social, and Intellectual Functions, as embodied in 
the Boston and Philadelphia Unions. 





Woman's Associative Union. 

The Woman’s Associative Unton cordially invite all 
women who sympathise with them in hope and effort for 
a better order of Society, to be present at their first an- 
nual meeting, on Friday, June 2d, at 11 A. M., at the 
room of the Boston Union or Associationists, 30 Brom- 
field Street. 

At the same place, on Friday evening, there will be a 
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words ;—-it had been better from the German. First, 
The Elogy of Tears. Some will remember to have 
heard this as translated into a “song without words,” 
by the great pianist, Liszt, and played at concerts some 
years since by the younger Rackemann. You go down 
deep into your own soul, if you listen to it; in its sad- 
ness there is strength. The second is called The Child, 
the Butterfly, and the Roses, or La Trinité, and is 


just a passing thought of beauty sporting in the sun and 


doomed to perish. A fluttering figure is repeated 
throughout the accompaniment, as is Schubert’s wont 
The third is the Young Mother, as simple a lullaby as 
was ever sung; yet not a hacknied nursery thing. — 
The Cradle Song is marked with like simplicity and 
tenderness, but is more original in its form, while an 
accessory thobght is furnished by the accompaniment. 
No. 2. wants the first property of a song, a charac- 
teristic melody, such, that however simple, or however 
origina!, you may feel that the sentiment could not have 
taken any other form. This is elaborate and forced, 
rather wanting in inspiration than in the sense of beau- 
ty. Itshows more musical attainnient than genius. 
No. 3. flows freely and easily, although somewhat 


social gathering, when they will dispose of their few re- 
maining faney articles, books, engravings, &c. Flowers 
and refreshments will also be offered for sale. Music and 


addresses will be given by friends of the cause. Admit- | the title-page is worthy of notice. 
tance twenty-five cents. 


The room will beopen daily through anniversary week, : 4. Hore wn ae = pure gold. Another of the 
in the intervals of the meeting, from 12 to 2%, and from | "IX sets of six “ Songs without Words.” Menpetssoun 
53 to7. Tea, Coffee, Ices, and other light refreshments | forever! These are of his truest expressions of himself, 
will be for sale. part of the quintessence of his art. They will always 

Boston, May 22d, 1848. rank among the very best of music for the piano forte, 
| with the sonatos of Mozart and Beethoven, the Ma- 

zourkas and Notturnes of Chapin, the tone-architec- 
ture of Thalberg. But we have spoken so fully of 
Mendelssohnjbefore this,that we shail not enter into any 
| analysis of these six pure little wildflowers of melody 
Epwarp Gies, Secretary. | and sentiment, set each in its true native scenery, by 
the magic combinations of harmony. 

one of those Venetian Gondola songs. 

5. This is the first specimen of an enterprise under- 
taken by a very young, self-taught pianist, who gives 


common-place. It will please the admirers of the En- 
glish ballad style of melody, and evidently attempts 
{nothing more. The beautifully designed vignette on 


)gically imports, 1. the deification of the creature ; | ®¢55 ofhumanity, the native pewers and faculties of all 
the denial of any actual distinction between virtue | bi8 members, constitutes the foreordained social destiny, 


i 
» 





een 


3) and vice ; 3. the falsification of Christianity, both in | te moral destiny ofman here below. The organization 
i} letter and in spirit, both in inception and fulfilment : | of this society is the condition of the reign of harmony, 
And I ac- | 224 of the triumph of well-being and happiness upon the 


If this was not the case, our passions* must 


object to it as a true theory of creation. 
cordingly do not hesitate tor myself to say that the | earth 
moral life, the life whose animating principle is self- | have been made at hazard, or witha bad and evil de- 

| Sign, and creative power would be impotent, stupid, or 


| malicious,for it either would not have beenable,or would 
not have known how or desired to endow us with im- 


denial, the life of which Dr. Channing was so illustri- 
ous an example, is not the true divine life in man. 


ye eon 


as 
4 





Executive Committee. 


‘aes 


1 would not, Messrs. Editors, abuse your already 
egregious patience, or I should proceed to show not 
only how just a value I set 


pulses capable of producing happiness in any social order 
whatever. It would have manifested an infinite liberality 
e < al expe- 
pon our past moral expe- | ang wisdom, in the joys and attractions with which it 


| has surrounded the laws for preserving and reproducing 


The Executive Committee of the AMegican Unton 
or Associatronists will meet at the office of the Union, 
No.9 Spruce Street, New York, on Tuespay, June 6th, 
at 9’0 clock, A. M. 


Ful 


> 


rience as an indispensable basis of the harmonic life 
As 
it is, I forbear, and conelude this too long letter by 
subscribing myself, in faith, hope, and charity, 


er 
Oe re 
“ , 7 
- 
Si 


Pie. 
a 


on earth, but also its present relations e 
I ns to that life. | the race and it would have also displayed a sublime intel- 


| 








Among them is 


Religious Union of Associationists, 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, very SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 


< 
; 


«hg bi aim 


*The intelligent reader has already comprehended by that which pre- 

cedes, that the word passions here, does not mean their excess, the abuse 

of these native springs of action, or the vices produced by their disordered 

8s | action in our corrupt societies, but om the contrary, these forcee in all the 
purity of their primitive nature. 
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ela industry and talent. Mourir pour | @ period with which his brethren were content, though | 
constant evidence of i "y : ith the three | he was not ; we see him wavering like a reed between mor- | 
|, Patrie is curious for its connection Ww! bid scruples of conscience, now embracing the whole hu-| 
“ f February, yet it falls far short of the solemn | man family with love, and now going mad with the pollu- 
days © . t of the Marseillaise If | tions of some communion with evil, till at last all these 
grandeur and entrainement © a : jerrors of an aspiring spirit, all the mists of the school, | 
: js to be a new national hymn of this sort written, | disappeared in the natural clearness of a keen and com-'| 
vi a Hymn of Peacé, filled with the soul of La- | prehensive understanding, and in the warmth of a great 
jet it 


The Blouse March is the production of the | Bc@rt filled and permeated by Christian love. 





ae i i This history may be procured at the foreign book- | 
i has more than the merit of good in- 
young editor, and store of R. Garrigue, Astor House, Barclay street. 
yention. : 
The Artist Darley. History of the Girondists. By Atruonse Dr Law-| 
We are happy to find the following justly appreciating ArTiNE. 3d vol. Harper & Brothers. 


toa young artist of rare merit, in the Evening | We have here the third and last volume of Lamar-| 
The illustrations of “ Margaret,” here alluded | tine’s great history. It is one of the finest works of! 
We expressed our opinion of its merits} 


nbute 


ost. os 
a not only admirable expressions of the spirit of the day. 


snc, which is not so widely known as its originali- | When the firsttwo volumes were published, but we 
7 ce cketches of nature, and quaint humor de- | must say that this third volume has increased our al- 
, “7 as an intrinsic excellence on account of ready exalted admiration. The narrative of Charlotte | 
gi we anor a and force, which has given Coday’s killing of Marat, with which it opens, is a 
sothor an enviable ragk in his profession. We | Master-piece of description. It has all the condensed | 

n that he has established himself in this energy and pathos of a tragedy. One follows the for- 
tunes of that noble but deluded woman, with as much 
»preciation to which he is eminently entitled, both by | eagerness as he would watch the catastrophe ofa career | 


‘extraordinary artistic performances and his brilliant bs which he was personally interested. The sketch, | 
js ext | towards the close, too, of Robespierre’s fate is touched | 


by the hand of genius. 


Heir 
peir 
re glad to lear 
its where we are sure he will be honored with the 


romise : . fav This book alone would have! 
« DARLEY, THE ARTIST, so extensively and favora- | ° 5 a 
“known throughout the south and west by his illus- | given Lamartine a name among the most illustrious 
y . . . . - | 
ations of the Library of Humorous American Works | authors. By the way, is it not curious that two of the | 
nd other paseinn & ——— nae oem most successful historians of the old French Revolu- | 
is residence PE :; 
e happy to learn taken up . |tion—Lamartine and Blanc, should have been called 


polis of the western world. , ‘ ' 
“Though Darley has gained an high and enviable | to take so prominent a part in the New ? 


putation through his humorous illustrations, they 
we placed him, to a certain extent, in a false posi- 
» before the public ; and it is only from the inspec- 
nand study of a series of designs in the outline, 
ih asight of which wé have been favored, taken up 
»j executed as a labor of Jove, that his genius can be 
operly appreciated or understood. We allude tohis 
ystrations of ‘ Margaret, a <ale of the Real and Ideal, 
work of great power, byMr. Judd, a clergyman of 
aine, unfortunately for both author and artist not so 
tensively known as it merits. 

“They belong to science and high art; for truth, 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


An Exrraorvinary Fact.—-The following fact speaks 
volumes as to the prospects of England and the United 
States : 

“ At the dedication of the Hancock School, in Boston, | 
Mr. Mann stated, as an interesting fact, that for the last 
ten years the expenditures of the city of Boston for schvols | 
were equal to the whole expenditure for schools in Eng- 
land by the Government for 17,000,000 of people. They 
had kept pace with each other from year to year.” 


‘ : os DescripTION oF A Bap Roapv.—“ Stranger, which is the 
gor and beauty of expression, for purity and decision way to village?’ “There’s two roads,” responded 


outline—for earnestness of drawing and marked | the fellow. “ Well, which is the best?” “Aint much dif- 
aracter; they have been rarely equalled, and still ference ; bothon’em very bad. Take which you will, afore 
re rarely, if ever surpassed. Some of the composi; | you've got half way you'll wish you'd tuck t’other.” 

ns, though comprising many figures, are so clearly | 4 LAawver down east advertises for a boy who can write 


i beautifully grouped—naturally, yet artistically a legible hand, and can read illegible writings! He wants 
snaged—the action so easy and truthful ; the story | to use him in his office. 


well told, that were he to do, or had he done nothing 
pre, he is entitled by them to take rank with the first 
torical painters of the country. 

“ Our New York publishers have an acquisition in 
Darley, of which we are glad to see they have| Lady Ada Wyatville, a curious personage with three | 
iled themselves. Though here but a few days, we | husbands—the celebrated sculptor, a hair-dresser, and a 
derstand he is already engaged in illustrating for a | civil engineer—was tried at Gloucester assizes, and though 
minent house, a revised and beautiful addition of her three husbands were in attendance, was acquitted by 


; . j i i of Mr. Cooke, 
shington Irving’s works, to be published in the first aan , owing to the pathetic appeal of Bir. Cooke, her 
le of art.” ae 



















Why is a young lady, that’s receiving the attention ofa 
gentleman, like.a lady who sends relief to Ireland ? 
“ Bekase” her heart goes Pity-Pat. 


A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE.—The Lit. Gazette, in lamen-| 
ting a misprint in one of its recent numbers,says, “In the no- | 
tice of her majesty’s theatre, ‘ magnificent’ was printed for 
‘insignificant,’ which altered the entire sense of the pas- 
sage.’ We should rather think it did. 


schichte der Colonization von New England. Von} (Qoxcivsive Marx or Conripexce.—In the Municipal 
jen ersten Niederlassungen daselbst im Jahr@1607 | Court of Boston, on Monday last, a witness speaking of a 
is zur Einfuhrung der Provinzalverfassung von | party, said-—“ I understood that he was different from the 
assachusetts im Jahre 1692. Nach den Quellen | common breed of money-changers, and 80 I had confi- | 
earbeitet Von Tatvs ; Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. dence in him, and borrowed money of him.” 
847. Svo. pp 709. 





REVIEW. 





It’s AN Itt Winp, &c.--Mr. B, F.Palmer, of Meredith, | 
N. H., receives an average of one application per day for | 
cork legs, the charge for which is $150each. Thisis main- 


1 this handsome volume, Tatvs, which in plain 
plish means Mrs. Ropinson, presents to her coun- ly owing to the numorous dismemberments occasioned by | 
nen of Germany a history of the Colonization of | the Mexican War. Mr. Palmer has been offered $75,000 | 


: “ ee i Jnited States, which he declines, | 
y England from the first settlements in 1607, to the Sorineuadd Gas United States, which he declines. 
;' ares aoe . s 
ion. ofl the provincial ee of Massacha Fare or Kixcs.—The history of the latter Kings of| 
,in 1692. In preparing it she had access to the France shows a remarkable succession of misfortunes :— | 
authentic sources of informatioa, and has em- Louis XVI guillotined ; Louis X VII died of want ; Louis | 


ed al ‘ : XVIII twice exiled; Napoleon exiled; his son died in a 
a I that was to be learned from them in a skilful foreigh land ; Charles X dethroned; Henry V proscribed; | 
udicious manner. 


As a clear and consistent nar- | Louis Philippe put to flight ; the Count of Paris rejected. 


eof events istori y i - 

P , we know no historical work which sur (>> An old gentleman, whose head had been whitened 
sit. Mrs. Robinson aims at no rhetorical orna- by 75 winters, applied at the Police office, Boston, Thurs- | 
s; her periods do not glitter like those of Ban- day evening, for lodging. He gave his name as Charles | 
but th hat th wae : .., | Spring, and stated that he was born in London, and had | 
» Out then what there is, is substantial, and will | heen an Episcopal Clergyman ; was now a believer in Mil- | 

i the test of the most rigid examination ; and | !erism; and was recently from the Worcester Hospital. 

Y she does employ a metaphor it is always for some 
hich it never fails to discharge. 


’. Robinson has great advantages asa writer of 
ncan history. 


A ProvisionAL GovERNMENT.—A native of the Emerald | 
Isle, the other day, on hearing of the Revolution in France, | 


democracy, and the establishment by the people of a pro- 

Herself of German birth, she in- | visionary government, exclaimed—“ By St. Patrick, and | 

none of the prejudices of sects or localities that is not that the thing that swate Ireland wants? A proris-| 

: ; 4 ionary government forever! By the powers, the only | 
apt to affect the judgment of an American, 


government she now has is a starvationary one!” 
a long residence in this country, and a familiar 


E F “A married priest ” advertises in the English Charch- | 
ntance with the land and institutions of the Puri- — for ladies who are willing to live in his house “ by ec- 
have e ; ‘ ri clesiastical rule,” where “they will enjoy the privilege of 
d nabled her to appreciate their spirit and un- the daily service and frequent communion ;” and “ be em- 
ud their labors. At the same time, the thorough- | ployed during a portion of every day in the schools, in 
nd literary conscientiousness of a German ren- | ¥'*!ting from house to house, or in other duties calculated 
r narrati es d reliabl s toadvance the cause of Christ’s Holy Church, wnder 
‘rative complete and reliable. A version of | proper clerical and episcopal sanction.” The terms de-| 
nglish would, we think, be a valuable addition | ™manded for these privileges are £50 per annum. | 


- a, 
historical literature. We translate a brief pas- 
hich has just attracted our eye : 


t have noticed the arrival, at the beginning of the 
DU), of a young cler, named Roger Williams, 
me of this cunasbelis man is unknown to the Ger- 
“der, and yet that which gives to his life its high- 
dcance can find among no people a deeper sym- 
among the Germans. For Roger Williams 
rst in modern times to call into life the idea of 
— of conscience, and fifty years before Penn | “Jim,” asked one little boy of another, on board of a 
whi idea embodiment in the foundation of a | down-east steamboat, “what do they ring that big bell 
[ ich it was the basis. This was the settlementat |so much for?’ « Oh, Sam,” replied the urchin addressed, 
Fr the beginning of the present state of Rhode | “ that’s to make the boat go faster. You see they want 
‘i ew men have been more variously judged in to make her go like smoke, when they come where the 
me and by posterity. While his cotemporaries | villages is.” 
nd scorned him as an eccentric erack-brain, an 
us innovator, and those who recognized and em- 
” kindly and noble heart, looked with horror on 
ith ®s, as dangerous, and rejected them as ab- 
: ~ of the present day have represented him as 
P er who, elevated above the prejudices of his 
a oe the clearest light of truth, the 
vi oon ed tena we are = memhanie, has invented a Patent Saddle Tree, which we| 
‘ : est impress of his | ¢hj rill entirely s diene ane. 
ate nant conscientiousmess, his paixful striving nie Witt eantie NS Bupenede the old fashioned one. It! 
ree 5° the character of his example, belonged 
im ury in which he lived ; his noble liberality, his 
yp ous love for his fellows, his forgiving goodness 
hen eotemporaneous writers assert that in 
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Here is a curious advertisement taken from El Moni- 
tor, ® newspaper published in the city of Mexico: 

“ A young lady who has attended the public balls, bears 
a strong resemblance to a daughter of mine—and being | 
anxious that the reputation of my family should not suf- 
fer for any cause, I entreat those persons who were pres- 
ent at the ball, to call at my house, at No. 1 Calle de Iide- 
fonso, and (though resembling each other) they will ob- 
serve the difference between thetwo.” 

















TELEGRAPH Prorits.—The profits of the New York 
and Washington Telegraph Company are reported to| 






Telegraph Company is, however, doing a better business | 
than this. 

























on a spring seat sofa. 









; There are twenty-three millions of acres of waste land 
e oss 
ae om eae he was unsettled in judg- in France, in which the Government intend to establish 
hin a wane fait em. Incessantly striving af- | agricultural works for the employment of the people; a 
® for the li ull of spiritual deceit, toiling without | wise resolution, deserving to be followed out in this coun- 

elight of knowledge in the twilight of | try. 












| tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey 


| earnestly requestedof such as desire to avai 


the flight of the King and his family, the triumph of the |* 


devoted to the development of a profound system of An 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been | science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. 


human brain, and the ingenious researches 
developed so large an amount of a av 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in t 

of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small cirele. 


‘ mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable c 
works upon springs, by which a person may ride upon} scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
horseback with as much ease as though he were seated up-~ | remarkable or « minent individuals living and dead. | 





BINGER, 


An {ndustrial Congress assembles at Philadelphia on 
the first Wednesday in June. Itis called by the Land 
Reformers and Workingmen’s Organization but any as- 
sociation of Laboring Men are invited to send a dele- 
gate. 


Hussanps.—-It may be said generally of husbands, as 
the old woman said of hers, who had abused her, to an 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 189 NASSAU STREET, NEW,YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 


| 13 vols. $17 


old maid, who reproached her for being such a fog! as to 


| marry him: 


7 To be sure he’s not so good a husband ashe might be, 
but he’s a powerful sight better than none.” 

Why was Joshua born an orphan? 
son of (None) Nun. 


Somebody suggests that birch rods make the best baby- 
jumpers. 


M. Versepuy of France states that he has succeeded in 
discovering the means of avoiding most of the dangerous | 
consequences resulting from the present mode of making | 
white lead. By his process the manufacture is carried on | 
in a closed apartment, and none of the dust can enter the| 
lungs of the workman. 


A Chaplain at one of our State prisons, was asked by a| 
friend how his parishoners were. “ All under conviction,” 
—was the answer. 

A boy in Paris, hearing the National Guard ery “hur-| 
rah for reform,” shouted “hurrah for chloroform,” which 
made a hearty laugh. 


Jecause he was the 





LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
= by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
4 prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages cach, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Twovery superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 
Gambardella. : 
CONTENTS. 
Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 
Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
Part Third.— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and | 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— | 
Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. | 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
HE Purrwarmonic [xstitute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, in August next. The exercises of the | 
session will consist of Lectures, combined with examples and | 
practice, on the best methods of teaching classes, on singing, | 
chanting, kc, harmony, composition, and the cultivation of the 
voice, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, and instruction in in- | 
strumental and orchestral music by Messrs. Keller & Bond. The 
evenings will be devoted to the practice ot Oratorio and secular 
music. The session will last ten days, and due notice will here- 
after be given of the day of meeting. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully | 
invited free of charge. and also members of tormerclasses. | 
Boston, May 10, 1848. 4m. 





| 
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| 
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THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, | 
EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat | 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the | 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present | 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, | 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, | uilt in Cottage style, suf. | 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the | 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and — feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 


| dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet m diameter—separate 


Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best chosen Temperature 
ful—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, holdout great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 


The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which ar I relict d therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $8 60, full cloth 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, t cing those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents, 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol. 8 vo. Cambric, #2. , 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destrue 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 


The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 


Government is regulated, 62% cents. 
The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. Sv 
Cambric, $1 50 


A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation ot 


Things seen and heard. 1I2mo. 75 cents. 


A Summary Exposition of the Interna] Sense of the Prophet- 


ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 


The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 


1244 cents. 


The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 


6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols, 


| $725. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols S7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 


| lated by Wilkinson. §1 $7. 


| 
| 
| 


The scenery is delight- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ing, not to sttmnlate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- | 


orate the hody. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seehing health: and it is 
themselves of the 
benefits of this institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention totheir business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bert, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and attend- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 


ouced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
aingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollers 





(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they | 


} can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
These articles are to be removed from the Insti | 


at fair prices. 
tution when they leave, asin no case can the Managers con- 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those wh 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
clear understending, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 


to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, | 
. *. ~ * : ' 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. | 


All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from | 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samue: Weep, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 5S South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom al) appli- 
cations for admission, and al] payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 


lesire to bring their own servants, can do so, by | 


af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- | 


| 


Patients will be required to furnishtwo blankets, two sheets | 





ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences, $2: 

Also the collateral works 


44 cents. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 125 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence 1 2% 
Bush's Reply to Woods 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 76 
Documents concerning Swedenborg 87 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg 62 
Guardian Angels 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum 
JOHN ALLEN. ° 


139 NASSAU St., New YORE. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. m1s 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 


Astor House. 
List of New Importations 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologischet 


Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachr 
niss des 1S februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermsenn, 3 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther's Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif 


ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern vén Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 


Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 
Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschrifter 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt 
Faeckel, E.T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 


es Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 


bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit:,vielen Stahl 
stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 


Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 


seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 
bunden $2 25 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 875 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 


Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas.nach den neusten Quellen.10 Blaetter $1. 
Edidit Fr. Francke 


Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 


Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 


Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 50. 


Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 


vollem Einbande. $4 00 
Gallerie, Europaeische. 


kungen. 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 
Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 
Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; 


the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of ¢20 

Parts | to 92 ont and on hand. 

GG- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $2 38. 
pected continuation of this eminent work. 


one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22 
PORTRAIT OF FOURIER. 
A beautiful portrait of Charles Fourier, admirably engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. 8. Sartain, for sale, price fifty cents 
at the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
apr 22 No. 9 Spruce street 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen 
eration: The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 


HE undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month-| derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 


ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHANAN. 
It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 


ropol- 


known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 


phy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 


r. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
which he has 
laced him 
e same department 


The Journst oF Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 


an organ for the jevelopment of the entire science of Man—ot 
his phrenologs physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, spas t 
tratec 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive | 
system of Phré nology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of| 
Expression, giving a okentite taeie Re fine arts ; a new axe 
: a4 . tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
amount to one thousand dollars per month. The W estern | certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of ‘Animal Magnetism ; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 


e whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
by Dr. Bufchanan’s experimental investigations. 


| 2 PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 


guages. 


er fitly introduce this book to the American public. 

gether the best thing upon the profound subjects to which it 
| relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It will | It isa grand, solid book, full of German thoughtand Saxon 
| sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. 


CO’S., New York. 


do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
zians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
sis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
m 18. 





STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
Guns principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. Iv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Il, enn street, Boston. 
“ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
It is alto 





uar. Rev. 
For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 


ml1i tf 


R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 


: hi 4Y-!| York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci-| pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 


NE am Sa ee : ae + | ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from | of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan 
New Inventiow.—Mr. L. V. Keppler, a very meer the’former limits of human knowledge. , : a 


Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 


The Journal will be illustrated by ssarevings by physiogno-| pupils in the English language, Music ana Drawing are taught 


naracters, and by | by the best masters. 
| Ctty. 


ddress Grorce Rirtey, New York 


The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers | FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2.50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advan e 

| in the first Week of January, 1849. Communications should be | 
addressed (post par 


It isdesigned to commence the publication 


to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 
Publisher and Assistant Editor 
Cincinnati, 1948 apr 29 


| 


WORKS, 
RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, atvertised in the Harbinger, will be 


prompily attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 


$1 50. 


3 Baende 


Ein Jahrgang neuer 


4 Auflage, ge- 


Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 


being a collection of 
FIVE HUNDRED Original steel engravings, quarto, ijlustrating ali 


Being the long ex- 
Vol. 1 and 2, $4 75. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 


“> 
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THE HARBINGER. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
ELMICH & Co., No. 421 — York, Importers 
of oo ee inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable ks published in Germany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other ancient and modern languages, 
is now more than tenfold a than has ever before been offered 
to an American public, and- presents an See a cack of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. ry is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Li Prints com: beautiful 
copies from thé most celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- 
ope. Visiters to the city are invited to in ion. All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order, Cat es and any desir- 

ed information on literature willingly furnished. 

Thousands of merchants from parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 













































PresipentiAL.—THe Democratic Convention at Balti- 
more have nominated Lewis Cass for President, and 
Gen. Wm. 0. Butter, of Ky., for Vice President. The 
Convention was in session several days. It voted to ad- 
mit both the Barnburner and Hunker delegations from 
New York, giving half the vote to each. The Barnburn- 
ers refused to act,and withdrew from the Convention. 
They will now oppose the nominations. The Whigs will 
probably nominate Gen. Tavtor ; he will be supported by 
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HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
el Precision. ; 


Published Monthly, at 142 Flulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE .“ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMM 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its 
ev subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial L Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile B from 
the ab est pens on the leading to: s of the day 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 


| 




































PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Pu 
Ace PHONOGRAFHIC AND PHONOTYFIc Wont” 


n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the w, orks 
mentioned below, which can be sent t or express, in 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, ai a trifiing <2 . 


First Lessons in Phonography, @ ee, containing the sig. 


alphabet, with ex tions, a e of eas 
Pisiee written in the Cherehers, intended el 
sold or uitously distributed by teachers and lecturers g: 


an introductory lesson or lecture ; two cents each Per hun. 
Compendium of Phonegvaphy, on © single sheet containing 
ium oO , on es . 
condensed ¥ of. the art. The iota use that a 
the blank e, in Writing 
referring to the ex 


‘em at tt 


———. this sheet, is to use 
ography to their friends, who, 














» c 
the Barnburners, will carry New York, and be elected by with theleast inconvenience and expense. Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of| nations on other , have no difficulty either in dec, t 
a large majority. Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit | the United States, and the different countries of the world with} phering the letter or in answering it in x 
dem Urchristenthum —_ Se — v - ihm > ze have ee jacledins. their Physical ae phic epee. 4 ang cents; perquire, § - $i 4 
re. i . | abweichende eigenthumliche Avffassung istenthums tion, Productions, Fx , Imports, Seaports, Cc 'e Phonographi Book, containing an Inductive Fy. 
As an offset to the above, it was reported on Wednes- | Rimi Sta rostel. Dresden utd Leipzig, 1847. $1 76. Weights, Measures, Finenee end } Associations Ba’ | “volition of Pheosgraphy, intended for the ‘use of schools e+ e 
day that news of a complete ratification of the treaty had Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Christi. | te connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In rs generally, and written expressly for giving every in a 
been received at Washington Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein | corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks,| struction in the art that can be obtained without the 
oT Te Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen | Post Offices, kc. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mai) 
ee ae iene rk Pasrock der Dogmengeschichte Er- Ceamoreial ie and itaeeniiin Lame Nene. and Deltona Phew srbite ‘Auton’ complete course of Inductive Reaiiy 
4, oo . . . , 7 " 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. w verbesserte | of Courts aie Principal’ oe eo aonens ng my Lemons ia Phonography., intended for —— - learner; ‘ 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1345. $1 31. Partners ic Agent, xchange, e y- Boards, or paper covers, for m , % 
Pureto Caset.o, May 1, 1848. Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten.| Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and Eines, : . ° ; e On) . 
It appeared to be a fixed fact that Gen. Paez had been | Aus den Handschriften der Herzog. Bibliothek zu Wolfen-| whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country oe From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and 1}! P 
driven by Mongas’s troops across the frontier of New | buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber| and the world, andillustrate the various topics bearing upon nographic Reader, Se es persons in ditferes, 
Grenada—-at least #0 assert the Government bulletins: | Joh. 1 3—l1. 4, 10 und Math: |. 33, 37—1.24, 31 Berlin, 1847 | Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto| parts of the Union have become correct and rapid wr; 
ren ns; j ; ; Writers 
and as we can obtain nothing to contradict this statement, Oh amb idt, A. v.—Kosmos, Entwurf einer physischen Sslige on amount at email spray ailthese oajeeeantatiour Putnemahe Chere Ne 1 for teachers and lecturers. This R 
. : umboldt, A. v.— . , > ‘ 
we are prone to give some credit to I, en, Mentgns | Wgtrecreans, aetier Bend. Srenpare, 300 62 Sib: | ck Sovenes Oe Co, vatas of “tun Mencniave | Cl “EE mamta aaa ent 
2. Ee . . is, Lio. K, 4.—Die Lehre v . C abet. 
has taken up his line of march — Maracaibo at the heil. Halle, 1846.$1 623. ’ Macazine anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas hile being drilled on the elements of Phonography, o 
head of 4,000 or 5,000 men, according to the statement Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg | ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor | Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. Tj, 
made to his party. If so,it would seem almost impossible | Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, ,, 
for that place to resist any length of time. Maracaibo Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei | yotion to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we| which a class should be drilled at its first and second lesso,; 
say the Roveteaiean arty. isthe only portion of the coun- | seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur-} shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the : : - -  . 09 
y! ey ' pemeny, 5B SRS CRY PESTS iq | kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J.| Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and) Primary Pi ic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, «; 
try in the ands of the opposite party, and cannot hold Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. y Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for my, 
out long. It is, I can assure you, extremely painful to be | Wissie, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, | the multifarious operations of business life. ing, ° ; : - 02 
obliged to give you accounts of the unsuccessful efforts of | Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. ; Gre & Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the ad 
Gen. Paez, thus far, to re-establish the Constitution. The Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich| .opeesponDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE)! _ lettersof the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers i; 
party of ners, sustained by the Guzmanites, have a = Se dies che tahahe cntaniiiiesen “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZING. — ota Hut Dada te We * rh 
complete sway. The masses have been led to believe by cissig Umrisse Gedich- i a he First, Sec graphic Re. 
» mi > “0 ten. . From Hon. § LR. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South orter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the wor. 
but one chiceeithor to mustain ons Monagap Bod be | arcitac mit asuilar Wenken in72 sah, gu | 11°" ts Seem Dutt of Mew Fork figne wed i he seat, contracted syle of Fhooogric 
B CHE — . ), Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor iy , i i i rting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those 
free, or become slaves for life under the rule 0 King Pa- raethig. Bites bp = ee Merehoats Bee gordo ngaee a, no love mastered the corresponding style of Phonograyi, 
- Die deutsche Buch und en the day. Asa Register of Facts connected with Political Econ-| 9% taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and ih. 
. ELMICH & Co., : Phon Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen p 
Latest rrom Yucatan.—The rumors of the treaty, | fep-19 421 Broadway | °My and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and) |) 4 Ameusnd ¥. Bevis, Pec aunbea p 
formed between the Governor of Yucatan, D. Miguel | Aiinitdcka a ell aa cissenitcas tates tad occereet 1 enatcedieetan N.B. The first, decond and third numbers only are for at 
Barbachano, and the Indian Chiefs, being broken,arecon-| = ————s=~S=C es S ; ; ot : now. The remaining numbers will be successively annou, 
firmed. Hostilities were resumed with inereased ferocity. ‘. SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. : a enn ~ Ce ee ae eaten ed as they appear. 
On the 7th inst. the Indians entered the town of Merida tie i me rey uta peer | rican and English casesof great value, which are not to be| The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews 
pn apparently peaceful intentions, but suddenly at 12 13 Bg . $17 ee ee ae | a in any — pubiieaton. I most ae eee | A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - O08 
o’clock, fell upon the citizens and butchered two hundred The A ‘al ‘Explained according to the Spiritu 1 Sense | the work as useful in a high degree, to a TOSESEEONS study: This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounj 
of them. After murdering the men, they committed the wherein ore revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein the current history of the times. SAM’'L R. BETTS. | of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combin: 
most dreadful outrages on the women. 5 vols. $8 50. From Hon. John ae Berrien, Senator of the United| tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
I isbut justin ay that the treaty was Sst broken | ghtatin teeata te cect ciptueriw cheated | _Uhave bee, for some ing ari foiemion ofthe several] former were io ehscaton of he sounds, whe © 
: ; concerni e Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is ve been, for some time past, 3 ‘ , d » Ww t 
by the whites. They attacked the Indians at Iturbide, | The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62} cents, | volumes and numbers of the ‘‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in| Sound-Chart, they are classed as in a ¥- The cons 
Campeachy, when the latter were perfectly peaceful. The | ,, On,the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—i0 cents| the habit of Fetetring to Wt. cin tiers eo the Hibrary’ of the} from it, « three-fourths inducted into s knowledge of Photys 
: ; single. at I consider it a very valual ition e om it, h t 
Indians have probably taken the above mode of ven- Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12. | statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 docordial-| phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impr. 
geance. True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the | ly, the hope that its publication ma be continued with increased | tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—Wwhile bi 
: New Church. 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. benefit os yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to| — Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for |x 
Revewat or Mexican Hosti.rties—The schooner |, Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc | the public. , ‘ eel ies Lacan eee. ; 
* , ~e ‘ tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing Anglo S . a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, 
May arrived at New Orleans on the 18th, from Vera Cruz. |" On the ype System ; together with an Ac Phe semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large a ae Sitcr a y eae ree 
At last a quorum of the members of Congress were said | count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at| and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the sam 
to gp ca at Ly herb and to be waiting the ar- On - a Creed. yaens, 44 cane. the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York,atthesub-| rate. 
riva the Americ issi i The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. scription price. - a 
delit . fons on | i ors See es eee The Wisdom of Angels concernin the Divine Love and | a Publishers ot newspapers, in the United States, by giving | Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, cu 
eliberations on the Peace question. The speculations as |_| 8 8 i ‘ i ; i i yorks through the Post Off 
to the final result are of the most opposite and conflicting | Divine Wisdom. 62% cents. : | this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitt receive any of the above works through the Post Office, wit 
character. The followi nelly, f & | The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the| Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to| the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers tole 
‘an ne date d April 27, 11 rolock # night. rom Quere- | Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government | the Magazine. n2 - a = ea — cr can pe ped 
, ’ is regulated, 62} cent. o ‘ ’ Se, 
“The people have become weary with suffering the op- | _ T = wa htsof Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love, 8vo. THE ANGLO SAXON. — jas gps. ee Ga ee ee 
i ( ; : Ss, ‘ . D 
pee ee Spee eee Pye least, — OAT +. ee Heaven and Hell, being a Relation s ‘' friends . yoy ey Phonot yi, ———, cents ; each additior al ounce, one cent more, for any distanceit 
exercise of its will has discarded what is called cubtbene- = oan Oe Be — aoe. Goce mel Oe ian aaa of inoneteten im = nme — but Same askin som aah nt 
_ 7 itio f di a a ¢ ro . bi 
me ei. = ——— of the nation established at Queretaro, photical Books of the Old ‘Testament, Te ¢ Sf — *. ay = oa et : one Ding er however, no express runs to a place rhere books are wad 
ap at and prostrated to the earth its treacherous oppressors at | cents, was, Ree ee iv, S our per centage on large purchases o a 
4) Yo’clock on the night of this day. It did this without | The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. | three months ; oe hh net eoly — ee postage, but also leaves hat 
<4; any resistance, an i : _ | 12% cents. * NI : : , some pro them. 
aa der present sipounaetanees, eum sure ‘the cbuntry. This is The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the| ¢, ff c thet our f — ind miaeete t them to perm a All orders, letters, communications, kc., must be post ni 
e. ithout truce or quarter, until honorable | 2°4Y- 6¢ cents. go ‘fic ontl ‘comp eh ae , h we ‘th re t it bat $ Be igi in an undertaking, the merits of which aren: 
ie roo iconquored Sehr he PregTeane oes | PHILOSOPHICAL, anD sciewmipic wonxs. | Not taMcenty comprare Matte tha anyone wil| encallf aeciated by busiest ine, andthe rucerol hs 
- i ; 1 sont 5S ERO PLORTOMES 6c Saas TEVe- ENGLISH EDITIONS, Pe, ny 8 ty considered by them to be ot least, doultful, ¥ 
a. a at os head of which are the distinguished generals | The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. | 8¢® &t # glance the per centage saved by the formation of ore abliaed 9 y x ak arerets ouiey et eed, 
vay monte, Bustamente and Paredes, to whose appeals all | #7 25. ‘ ’ ! : ‘ 
ie who are Mexieans rather than partisans will respond. | The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 sols. $7 28 ee ee eee plied te exact he sume term item cihers, We ke ¢ 
2 The tocsin of Liberty has sounded at last. Sons of Hi-| Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25, ATTENTION! casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our boeti 
be dalgo and Iturbide awake. The invincible hand of Prov- ol ey Wilkie ro argument upon the Infinite,trans | pPoOSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND{FRIENDS OF THE | put will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sé 
; idence points out to you the road by which every nation ‘umous Tract , REFORM cient to balance it. 
‘ : : : Posth racts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. : : ' ‘ 
A ; on the globe will occupy its true place. Mexicans, fulfil} Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. ; In tuture, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers | | a as oe be mae, ene er EE DOTL 
ae your destiny. Misc: : us Observations, connected with the Physica | and = in Pan names at oe - one letter, an ee ess amo fb } 
ae) Sciences, $2. | One fourth of the money received from them, sen us the 
OGThe following most tragic instance of the horror with | Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. | other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the ust 
4 a which transportation to the far South is regard Published and for sale b names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSA 
ye slaves, is a ciffigient capie to the conn ae wie clan c OTIS CLAPP, | receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publicetios 
™—=. about their happiness and contentment. Wetake it from mar4. 12 School street, Boston. | one en ee ae peed he of the R the day, which he will supply at the owes — “ 
the Cincinnati Ailas of the 20th. For actsnomore jus- | ————————— cn dicated anes tel eefifths. Any One| Among others too numerous to mention are the followit 
. 7 y Subscribers may keep back one half,send,; Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. . ja 
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